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SIR FRANCIS BACON’S THEORY OF CIVIL 
HISTORY-WRITING 


By Lronarp F. Dean 


Criticism of Bacon has quite naturally and properly been 
centered upon his activity as a philosopher, scientist, and 
essayist. Yet if the recent effort to re-evaluate his worth as a 
thinker and writer is to be complete, some consideration must 
be given to a minor but neglected subject, his theory of history- 
writing. Although he never elaborated his theory in an 
independent essay, his scattered pronouncements deserve to be 
studied both for their intrinsic importance and for the light 
they shed on his relation with his intellectual milieu. During 
the Renaissance the ars historica came to be a popular and 
well-defined critical genre; consequently additional insight into 
the character and relative novelty of Bacon’s thought may be 
gained by comparing his theory of history-writing with others 
of his age. Furthermore, a knowledge of Bacon’s ideas about 
the proper nature, function, and composition of history should 
enable a modern reader to interpret and judge The History of 
Henry VII more accurately. Finally, a person’s conception of 
the way the past should be described and its utility for the 
present is necessarily an important part of his general 
philosophy. 

Bacon divides Civil History into ecclesiastical, literary or 
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intellectual, and civil or political.! This article is concerned 
with civil or political history, the only division about which 
Bacon theorized at any length. Today such a limitation would 
be artifical. Modern historiography and historical theory are 
distinguished for their breadth of scope; all human activities 
are legitimate subjects for the historian, and in interpreting 
the past he utilizes many diverse learnings and emphasizes 
the inter-relations of intellectual, religious, political, social, 
economic, or physical activities. In Bacon’s time this was 
significantly not so. Purely political history was then held in 
greatest repute and the artes historicae deal mainly with it. For 
that reason, our limitation of subject is not arbitrary as it 
would be today. 

Bacon’s most general statement about history occurs in his 
classification of human learning according to the three mental 
faculties. “ History has reference to the Memory, poesy to the 
Imagination, and philosophy to the Reason.” * If this is to be 
regarded as anything more than a convenient encyclopedic 
classification, two important questions are suggested by Bacon’s 
reference of history to the memory. First, did he mean to 
imply that history should be the exclusive product of memory, 
a mere record to be judged solely on its factual accuracy and 
inclusiveness? Secondly, did Bacon mean to rank the products 
of the mental faculties according to the conventional hierarchy 
of the faculties themselves, in which reason stood at the top? 
Specifically, did he regard history as inferior to philosophy, if 
not to poetry, and what limitations did he see in it? 

The first step in answering these questions is to examine 
the explanations which Bacon added in the Descriptio Globi 
Intellectualis (1612) and the De Augmentis (1622-23) to his 
bare statement which had appeared in The Advancement of 
Learning (1605). These two explanations have in common a 
description of the process of cognition. Discrete sense impres- 
sions are recorded by the memory. 


These the human mind proceeds to review and ruminate; and there- 
upon either simply rehearses them, or makes fanciful imitations of 


1 The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (Boston, 1860- 
1864) 8.418 ff. This is the edition hereafter referred to as Works. 
2 Ibid. 8. 407; 6. 182; 10. 403. 
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them, or analyzes and classifies them. Wherefore from these three 
fountains, Memory, Imagination, and Reason, flow these three 
emanations, History, Poesy, and Philosophy; and there can be no 
others. For I consider history and experience to be the same thing, 
as also philosophy and the sciences. 


Here history is clearly defined as the bare rehearsal of mentally 
recorded sense impressions, and hence the exclusive product of 
the memory. It is distinguished from poetry by being true 
rather than feigned, and from philosophy by being composed of 
unanalyzed sensations rather than general notions. 

Is there any evidence that this was not Bacon’s final and 
considered opinion? First, it should be noticed that he was 
not wholly satisfied with the conventional faculty psychology 
upon which the foregoing conception of history is based. In 
The Advancement of Learning he observed that “. . . that part 
of inquiry is most necessary, which considereth the seats and 
domiciles which the several faculties of the mind do take and 
occupate in the organs of the body; which knowledge hath been 
attempted, and is controverted, and deserveth to be much bet- 
ter enquired.” * Eighteen years later he added significantly in 
the De Augmentis: “ Neither again is that arrangement of the 
intellectual faculties (imagination, reason, and memory) ac- 
cording to the respective ventricles of the brain, destitute of 
error ”; for “ the origins of these faculties ought to be handled, 
and that physically.... In which part nothing of much value 
...has as yet been discovered....”° More important is a 
statement by Bacon proving that by 1623 he was favorably 
disposed towards the theory of cognition held by Telesius and 
his followers in which the three faculties are not separated but 
rather unified to form the Thinking Faculty. 

. . one of the moderns has ingeniously referred all the powers 
of the soul to motion, and remarked on the conceit and precipitancy 

® Ibid. 8.408; 10. 403-5. 

* Ibid. 6. 240. 

5 Ibid. 9. 22-8, 51. 

Compare Huarte’s puzzlement caused by an anatomy of the brain which re- 
vealed no difference in substance or appearance in the three ventricles. Examen de 
Ingenios, Cap. 8 (Biblioteca de Autores Espanolas, Madrid, 1913, 65.434), or in 
the Renaissance English translation which Bacon may have known, although he 


nowhere mentions Huarte, The Examination of Mens Wits (London, 1594), pp. 
54-55. 
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of some of the ancients, who in too eagerly fixing thir eyes and 
thoughts on the memory, imagination, and reason, have neglected 
the Thinking Faculty, which holds the first place. For he who 
remembers or recollects, thinks; he who imagines, thinks; he who 
reasons, thinks; and in a word the spirit of man, whether prompted 
by sense or left to itself, whether in the functions of the intellect, 
or of the will and affections, dances to the tune of the thoughts... .° 


It is fairly clear, then, that by 1623 at the latest, Bacon 
had become dissatisfied with the mechanical and oversimplified 
faculty psychology and that he was looking for an explanation 
that took into account the unity and complexity of the process 
of cognition. Consequently, not much confidence can be placed 
in his statement that history is the exclusive product of the 
memory, nor in his implication that the historian is a mere 
recorder. Perhaps the chief source of confusion is Bacon’s 
use of the word history to denote both the collection of evidence 
with which the historian should work, and the final synthesis 
of those materials. It will become clear as we proceed that 
Bacon was careful to distinguish the historian from the re- 
corder, and to characterize his work as the product of the whole 
mind rather than of one faculty. It is significant that Bacon 
saw no need to explain carefully his assignment of history to 
the memory. Today such an act would identify one with a 
definite party, those who assert that the historian can properly 
do little more than accumulate factual evidence. In Bacon’s 
time the lines were not so sharply drawn; the problem did not 
exist in its modern form. 

The second question raised by Bacon’s classification of learn- 
ing according to the three faculties is whether he intended 


® Ibid. 8. 543-54. 

“One of the moderns” is said by Bacon’s editors to be A. Donius. He was a 
follower of Telesius, the only Renaissance encyclopedist whom Bacon respected. 
(Cf. Works, 1.108, 10.391; and Virgil K. Whitaker, Bacon and the Renaissance 
Encyclopedists, Stanford University doctoral dissertation, 1933, p. 27.) Telesius 
likewise objected to the faculty psychology and advocated in its place a theory of 
cognition based on memory and motion. The sense of the difficult Latin seems to 
be this. Sensations excite a kind of mental activity which can later be revived 
because it forms a pattern. When any fragmentary part presents itself to us, the 
totality is recalled by filling out the pattern that has been established in our mind 
as a sort of habit. The intelligence, then, is really memory rather than pure rea- 
son. (De rerum natura, a cura di Vincenzo Spampanato, Modena, 1910, 3. 89-90.) 
On the similarity of the psychological theories of Telesius and Bacon, see G. S. 
Brett, A History of Psychology (London, 1921) 2.148. 
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LEONARD F. DEAN 165 


thereby to rank history, the product of memory, below science 
or philosophy, the products of the preéminent faculty, reason. 
Did Bacon believe that the historian could employ the in- 
ductive, experimental method and consequently achieve the 
certain and beneficial results of the natural scientist? We know 
that Bacon wished to break down the walls between the de- 
partments of knowledge. He believed that “ moral and political 
philosophy ” would “ altogether lack profoundness, . . . unless 
natural philosophy be carried on and applied to particular 
sciences and particular sciences be carried back again to natural 
philosophy.” * More particularly, he asserted that the inductive 
method is applicable to some of the subject-matter of civil as 
well as natural history. 


It may also be asked . . . whether I speak of natural philosophy 
only, or whether I mean that the other sciences, logic, ethics, and 
politics, should be carried on by this method. Now I certainly mean 
what I have said to be understood of them all; and as the common 
logic, which governs by the syllogism, extends not only to natural 
but to all sciences; so does mine also, which proceeds by induction, 
embrace everything. For I form a history and tables of discovery 
for anger, fear, shame, and the like; for matters political; and again 
for the mental operations of memory, composition and division, 
judgment and the rest; not less than for heat and cold... or 
the like.’ 


At the same time, Bacon often admitted that “ Civil Knowl- 
edge is conversant about a subject which of all others is most 
immersed in matter, and hardliest reduced to axiom.”’® He 
seems generally to have felt that scientific exactness in the 
treatment of civil affairs is impossible.*° Being so “ immersed 
in matter,’ they are not open to the kind of investigation 
required in the discovery of “forms” for the benefit of man- 
kind. It may be concluded that Bacon was more interested in 
extending the scope of the application of the inductive method, 
than in attacking the problem of whether civil history can be 
* scientific.” His statements that it can be, sound like the 
indirect product of enthusiasm for his program of the natural 
sciences. His doubt concerning the reliability of history will be 


7 Works 8.112. ® Ibid. 6. 347; cf. 6.292; 9.126, 232. 
® Ibid. 8.159. 2° Cf. ibid. 6. 65-7; 9. 69. 
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further considered when we discuss his criticism of the function 
and value of historical examples. 

Bacon’s attitude toward the problem of attaining historical 
truthfulness may be approached more directly by examining 
his explicit statements on that subject and his relation with the 
work being done in his day to improve the resources and 
methods of the historical scholar. Protestations that history 
should be truthful are valueless without accompanying explana- 
tion. From classical times truthfulness had been acclaimed as 
the “ first law of history,” but by writers with such diverse basic 
philosophies that they virtually contradict each other. Truth 
to a mediaeval Christian chronicler meant theoretically some- 
thing higher than adherence to fact. For simple annalists the 
statement that history should first of all be truthful was often 
no more than a naive incantation to ward off error and adverse 
criticism. During the Renaissance the meaning of historical 
truthfulness was progressively particularized. Not only were 
religious and secular “ truth ” separated, but there were formu- 
lated, following the classics, increasingly explicit directions 
for the achievement of secular historical truthfulness. 

Bacon belongs to this movement. The separation of religious 
and secular knowledge is, of course, fundamental to his whole 
philosophy. He is openly scornful of the incredibility of much 
ecclesiastical history. He objects to universal histories, typical 
of the Middle Ages and still being composed in his own day, 
because “. . . the laws of regular history are so strict, that 
they can scarce be observed in such a wide field of matter. . . . 
For the writer who has such a variety of things on all sides 
to attend to, will become gradually less scrupulous on the point 
of information . . . ; he will take up with ruinous and popular 
reports. .. .” It is far better to “choose a manageable and 
definite argument, whereof a perfect knowledge and certainty 


11 Ibid. 6.126: “. . . ecclesiastical history; which hath so easily received and 
registered reports and narrations of miracles . . .; which though they had a pas- 
sage for a time . . .; yet . . . when the mists began to clear up, they grew to be 
esteemed as old wive’s fables... .” Cf. 6.29; 8.94, 413. 

Bacon’s scorn was, of course, not novel. The case against the factual accuracy 
of ecclesiastical history had been stated even more pointedly by Vives, for example, 
a century before. Cf. De disciplinis, tr. Foster Watson, Vives: On Education 
(Cambridge, 1913), pp. 248-49. 
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LEONARD F. DEAN 167 


and full information may be had. . . .” '* Bacon seems also to 
have been distrustful of histories which cover a vast sweep of 
time because he saw with unusual clearness for his day the 
difficulty and necessity of attaining perspective in the writing 
of history. 


For to carry the mind in writing back into the past, and bring it 
into sympathy with antiquity; diligently to examine, freely and 
faithfully to report, and by the light of words to place as it were 
before the eyes, the revolutions of times, the characters of persons, 
the fluctuations of counsels, the courses and currents of actions, 
the bottoms of pretences, and the streets of governments; is a task 
of great labour and judgment. . . .7° 


The importance of Bacon’s ideas in this quotation is pointed 
by a comparison with the attitude of a contemporary historian, 


** Works 8.431, 425. 

Bacon’s criticism of universal history may well be original, but it is very like the 
opinion of Thomas Hobbes that Thucydides is superior to Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus because he took an argument that was “within his power well to 
handle. .. .” [The English Works of Thomas Hobbes, ed. Sir William Molesworth 
(London, 1843), 8. xxiii.] This similarity suggests the possibility that Bacon may 
have been influenced by Hobbes to include in the De Augmentis the discussion of 
the relative merits of universal and particular histories which is lacking in The 
Advancement of Learning. Hobbes’ statement appears in the preface to his trans- 
lation of Thucydides, which was published in 1629 but composed much earlier. 
[“ it lay long by me,” English Works 8.ix.] Aubrey seems to be the only source 
of our information about Hobbes’ relation with Bacon: ‘“. . . presumably between 
the chancellor’s fall and his death (1621-1626), he |Hobbes] had been known to 
Bacon. Hobbes, according to Aubrey, wrote from Bacon’s dictation, . . . and 
helped in turning some of his essays into Latin.” [DNB, s.v. Hobbes.] At the 
same time it must be admitted that Aubrey’s account is not perfectly clear in 
regard to dates, since he believed that Bacon and Hobbes were together at a time 
which was really two years after the former’s death. [Brief Lives, ed. Andrew Clark 
(Oxford, 1898), 1. 331.] 

Another parallel is to be found in Francesco Patrizzi’s Della historia, diece 
dialoghi, Venetia, 1560. In his sixth dialogue, “ Dell’Historia Universale” (espe- 
cially p. $1b), Patrizzi observes that universal history is more difficult to compose 
accurately than particular history because the historians whose works must be 
used as sources are almost infinite in number, and because most of them are 
ignorant, biased, and lazy. This opinion was not in the part of the Della historia 
translated by Thomas Blundeville in 1574 as The true order and Methode of 
wryting and reading Hystories. There is, as a matter of fact, no explicit evidence 
that Bacon had read either the Della historia or Blundeville’s partial version of it, 
although he did make use of some of Patrizzi’s philosophical writings [cf. Works 
2.287; 5. 235-239, 259, 297; 7.278, 321; 8.504; 10.453] and there are other im- 
portant parallels, which will be pointed out later, between his and Patrizzi’s 
theories of history-writing. 

18 Works 8. 421. 
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Sir John Hayward, whose feeling for historical perspective was 
weakened by a fondness for rhetorical display and a desire to 
make his examples applicable to the current political situation. 
When Hayward’s Henrie IIIT (1599) , with its pointed reference 
to the intrigues of Essex, aroused Elizabeth’s anger, Bacon 
assured her that Hayward was guilty of felony rather than 
treason, “‘ for he had taken most of the sentences of Cornelius 
Tacitus and translated them into English and put them into his 
text.” '* And Coke, in the course of Hayward’s two trials (1601 
and 1602) , drew from the defendant the statement that it “ be 
lawfull for any historiographer to insert any historie of former 
tyme into that hystorie he wright albeit no other hystorian of 
that matter have meued the same. . . .”** 

Although Bacon recognizes with unusual clarity that to 
compose a truthful history it is necessary “to carry the mind 
in writing back into the past, and bring it into sympathy with 
antiquity,” he was not led thereby to take a serious interest 
in the problems of chronology. This was partly due to his 
conception of the utility of history, which, as we shall see, 
did not include a perception of the profit of studying the growth 
of ideas or institutions. In this respect he is like his Italian 
counterparts. For Machiavelli whatever is instructive is con- 
temporary, and Patrizzi is concerned only with such details as 
how to narrate two or more groups of actions which take place 
at the same time.’’ Bacon had little in common with those who 
were chiefly interested in chronology in his day, the adherents 


** Hayward’s conception of the political utility of history was based on a belief 
in what may be called political patterns. That this was a rather commonplace 
conception is indicated by Professor Lily Bess Compbell in “The Use of Historical 
Patterns in the Reign of Elizabeth,” The Huntington Library Quarterly, 1 (1937- 
$8). 135-168. 

*® Works 13. 341. 

1° Tt was convenient for Hayward to say this, but there is no reason to think 
that he disbelieved it, since he continued the practice in later works. Coke, of 
course, was trying to get Hayward to confess that he had inserted and invented 
material in order to make his history point more directly at contemporary politics. 
Hayward defended himself by arguing that, on the contrary, he was simply follow- 
ing an accepted practice. 

Coke’s notes on the trial, including Hayward’s answers, are preserved in State 
Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, vols. 274-75; the quotation has been taken from the 
summary by Margaret Dowling, “Sir John Hayward’s Troubles over his Life of 
Henry IV,” The Library, 11 (1930). 212-24. 

1" Della historia (Venetia, 1560), pp. 61-63. 
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of the German Reformation; consequently few echoes are to be 
found in his writings of their long discussions of the Four 
Monarchies and of their attempts to synchronize secular and 
biblical systems of reckoning.’* He argues both for and against 
a Golden Age in “uttermost antiquity. Occasionally he 
attempts to divide the past into periods of ignorance and en- 
lightenment, and he had a hopeful belief in the greatness of his 
own age.’ But these ideas are not developed or integrated with 
his theory of history-writing, which, in fact, demanded no 
-areful attention to periodization of time. 

The historian’s evidence and its proper use, Bacon discusses 
briefly under the headings of Memorials and Antiquities. The 
evidence is composed of “Commentaries”’ (bare narratives 
“of actions and events without the causes and pretexts, 
the counsels and orations’”’), “ Registers” (“titles of things 
and persons in order of time, . . . or collections of public acts, 
such as edicts of princes, decrees of councils, judicial proceed- 
ings, public speeches, letters of state”), and “ Antiquities” 

* genealogies, annals, titles, monuments, coins, proper names 
and styles, etymologies of words, proverbs, traditions, archives 
and instruments as well public as private, fragments of histories 
scattered about in books not historical”) .** Compared to the 
fullness of this list, Bacon’s instructions in the use of evidence 
are scanty. It is in this respect, of course, that Bacon and others 
of his age are farthest from such present-day writers on history 
as Bernheim or Langlois and Seignobos, who are chiefly in- 
terested in the handling of documents. Bacon contents himself 
with remarking that by the use of the kind of evidence he has 
listed it is possible for the historian “ to supersede the fabulous 
accounts of the origins of nations, and .. . fictions of that 
kind.” * It may be observed, incidentally, that Bacon’s opposi- 
tion to historical primitivism is typically humanistic, as is his 
ironical conclusion that antiquarianism is “ entitled however to 
the less authority, because in things which few people concern 
themselves about, the few have it their own way.” * 


99:19 


28 Rather perfunctory references to Daniel’s prophecy, the ages of the world, and 
the Four Monarchies are to be found in Works 6. 32; 8. 1380; 9.46, 310-11; 10. 67. 

1° Cf. Works 5. 352-53; 6. 38-9; 13. 78-9. 

2° Ibid. 6.130, 143; 8. 104, 110, 116-17, 128; 9. 348-44. 

1 Ibid. 8. 423. 22 Ibid. 8. 424. *° Idem. 
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The problem of Bacon’s relationship to the growing historical 
antiquarianism of his day is now raised, and it is made more 
urgent by the recent researches of Professor Marc Friedlaender,”* 
who concludes that “. . . by 1625 the historical manuscripts 
and records of the period between the conquest and the reign 
of Henry VIII were largely recovered, deposited in a relatively 
few places of research, and easily available to the student who 
would use them.**> Now although Bacon must have been aware 
of the activities that were leading to this result, and was 
indeed on intimate terms with antiquarians like Cotton, Cam- 
den, and Selden, as well as with Keepers of the Rolls, there 
is no evidence that he aided them or even fully realized the 
importance of their work. It is notable that he felt it proper 
to write his History of Henry VII (1621-22) while he was cut 
off from the most important depositories of documents except 
Cotton’s and forced to rely chiefly on previous literary chron- 
icles, Andrea, Vergil, Hall, Holinshed, Stow, and Speed. 

As a matter of fact, Bacon sharply distinguished the labors 
of the research scholar from those of the historian, observing 
somewhat petulantly that a great inconvenience in historical 
composition in his time was the lack of adequate chronicles or 
catalogues of brute facts on which the historian could exercise 
his powers of interpretation and synthesis. 


But unto me the disadvantage is great, finding no public me- 
mories of any consideration or worth, in sort that the supply must 
be out of the freshness of memory and tradition, and out of the acts, 
instruments, and negotiations of state themselves, together with 
the glances of foreign histories; which though I do acknowledge to 
be the best originals and instructions out of which to write an 
history, yet the travel must be much greater than if there had been 
already digested any tolerable chronicle as a situple narration of 
the actions themselves, which should only have needed out of the 
former helps to be enriched with the counsels and speeches and 
notable particularities.” 


It must be granted that Bacon wished the historian to work 
with facts, as many as can be accumulated; but in his dis- 
cussion of history-writing the emphasis is always on the proper 


24 Growth in the Resources for Studies in Earlier English History, 1534-1625, 
University of Chicago doctoral dissertation, 1938; to be published. 
26 Ibid., p. 228. 2° Works 11.35. 
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treatment of facts rather than on their collection. He creates 
the impression that, while it would be convenient to have more 
factual information, the most glaring lack is the skilful inter- 
pretation of the facts already available. It is probably this 
belief that made the writing of Henry VII without extensive 
preliminary research seem a justifiable undertaking. 

There are only two pieces of evidence that cast doubt on 
the foregoing conclusion. The first is that Bacon chose to write 
on the reign of Henry VII rather than a more recent one. This 
may have some significance in view of the fact that it was the 
last reign for which documentary evidence was readily available, 
all later reigns depending on State Papers which were closely 
guarded. Greville and Fletcher, for example, were denied access 
to the Papers for the reign of Elizabeth, and Camden was 
allowed to use them only at the order of Burghley.** Bacon’s 
choice of subject may be explained in other ways, however; by 
the fact, for instance, that Henry VII was his own prime 
minister and therefore furnished plentiful examples in his 
activities for the discussion of practical politics. 

The second piece of contradictory evidence is the statement 
of John Selden, who was preéminently fitted to judge, that 
Bacon’s history was notable, with Camden’s, for being baseil 
on documentary evidence. “ For, except onely the Annals of 
Queene Elizabeth, and the life and raigne of King Henry the 
VII. lately set forth by learned men of most excelling abilities, 
we have not so much as a publique piece of the Historie of 
England, that tastes enough either of the Truth or Plenty that 
may be gained from the Records of this Kingdome.” ** That 
Bacon’s work was superior to many composed in or by his time 
must be admitted. Selden, indeed, must have been more con- 
scious than we are of the multitude of flimsy epitomes, 
amorphous chronicles, and second-hand rhetorical histories that 
were flooding the market.*’ Consequently, the History of 


27 The evidence for these statements is fully presented by Professor Friedlaender, 
op. cit., pp. 189-93. 

*° Prefatory letter to Augustine Vincent’s A Discoverie of Errours In the first 
Edition of the Catalogue of Nobility, Published by Ralphe Brooke, Yorke Herald, 
1619 . . . (London, 1622), fol. a, verso; quoted by Professor Friedlaender, op. cit., 
pp. 188-89. 

2° For a survey of these kinds of histories, see Dr. Louis B. Wright, “ The Eliza- 
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Henry VII may have seemed to him by comparison to be more 
scholarly than it really is. There appears to be no evidence 
that Bacon should be ranked with Camden in regard to his- 
torical research; and certainly he does not point in either theory 
or practice towards the group of later historians, of whom 
Selden was one, who made extensive use of the documentary 
sources then available. 

That Bacon was more interested in other aspects of history- 
writing than research is further substantiated by an examination 
of his theory of the proper function and subject-matter of 
history. Bacon believed that the chief functions of history are 
to provide the materials for a realistic treatment of psychology 
and ethics, and to give instruction by means of example and 
analysis in practical politics. It is a commonplace that Bacon 
belongs with those Renaissance writers who sought to develop 
a natural science of morality. In recent times Professor M. W. 
Croll, for example, has discussed this matter in connection 
with his studies of prose style and its relation to climates of 
opinion.*® And in the history of psychology Bacon has long 
been known as an “ early advocate of a general science of man: 
a laborious collection of evidence about individuals [that] 
should result in a concept of man formed in a purely empirical 
fashion and designed to show the actual nature and limits of 
human capacity. This . . . reflects the influence of that move- 
ment toward scientific anthropology which had already 
begun.” ** Now the important thing for us is that Bacon 
believed that the “ wiser sort of historians” provide the best 
sort of materials for this new “ science of man.” 


. . . the best provision and material for this treatise is to be 
gained from the wiser sort of historians, not only from the com- 
memorations which they commonly add on recording the deaths 
of illustrious persons, but much more from the entire body of 
history as often as such a person enters upon the stage; for a charac- 


bethan Middle-class Taste for History,” JMH 83 (1931). 175-97; reprinted with 
slight changes in Middle-class Culture in Elizabethan England, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935. 

8° See especially “ Attic Prose: Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon,” Schelling Anniversary 
Papers (New York, 1923), pp. 117-50, and “ Marc-Antoine Muret and Attic Prose,” 
PMLA 89 (1924). 254-309. 

*1G. S. Brett, op. cit. 2. 182. 
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ter so worked into the narrative gives a better idea of the man, than 
any formal criticism and review can; such is that of Africanus and 
Cato the Elder in Livy, of Tiberius, and Claudius, and Nero in 
Tacitus, of Septimius Severus in Herodian, of Louis XI., King of 
France, in Philip de Comines, of Ferdinand of Spain, the Caesar 
Maximilian, and the Popes Leo and Clement, in Francesco Guic- 
ciardini. For these writers, having the images of these persons whom 
they have selected to describe constantly before their eyes, hardly 
ever make mention of any of their actions without inserting some- 
thing concerning their nature.** 


Among the “ wiser sort of historians,” who provided this 
valuable information about human nature, Bacon ranked 
highest Machiavelli and Tacitus. “ We are much beholden to 
Machiavelli and others, that write what men do and not what 
men ought to do”; and although “ many like the moral doctrines 
of Aristotle and Plato; . . . of Tacitus it may be said that he 
utters the very morals of life itself.” ** This kind of evidence 
reveals Bacon’s sympathy with the reaction against the arti- 
fically adjusted and foreshortened biographical examples of 
virtuous or evil conduct which bulk so large in mediaeval and 
early Renaissance chronicles.** The first step in that reaction 
had been taken in England by writers like Sir Thomas More 
and Polydore Vergil, who attempted to organize their materials 


*3 Works 9. 217. 

** Ibid. 6.327; 7.31. Compare Montaigne’s commendation of Tacitus and Plut- 
arch and his opinion that histories should be studied for their picture of human na- 
ture. ‘To some kind of men, it [history] is a meere gramaticall studie, but to others 
a perfect anatomie of Philosophie; by meanes whereof, the secretest part of our 
nature is searched-into.” Plutarch is profitable because he imprints “ not so much 
in his schollers mind the date of the ruine of Carthage, as the manners of Hanniball 
and Scipio, nor so much where Marcellus died, as because he was unworthy of his 
devoire he died there... .” [Essays, 1. xxv, Florio’s translation.| “I know no 
author [than Tacitus], that in a publike register entermixeth so many considerations 
of manners, and particular inclinations . . . he had a more powerfull and attrac- 
tive matter, to discourse and relate, then if hee had beene to speake or treat of 
battels and universal agitations. ... It is a seminary of morall, and a magazine 
of pollitique discourses, for the provision and ornament of those, that possesse 
someplace in the managing of the world.” [38. viii.] 

’4 Examples of this kind persisted, of course, in the popular Renaissance epitomes 
and civic annals, and continued to receive theoretical defense in essays like Richard 
Braithwait’s The Schollers Medley (1614), revised and enlarged as A Survey of 
History (1638). Braithwait’s purpose was to discuss the art of writing history 
and to show the middle-class reader how to improve his business, manners, and 
conversation by studying histories. In the long run, the treatise on history-writing 
is swamped in a sea of examples and moralizing. 
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and make their examples more readily applicable by analyzing 
the character of a great tyrant as he rose to power and fell.*° 
But the de casibus example even when handled with More’s 
dramatic skill, is an artificially confining pattern. 

What Bacon admired is the still more realistic, detailed, and 
relatively amoral kind of characterization that is exemplified 
in the histories of Machiavelli and Guicciardini and described 
theoretically in the essays of Patrizzi and Aconcio. Patrizzi, 
for example, argues that the historian should attempt a detailed 
anatomy of his character’s mind. It is important for the his- 
torian to know and describe not only his subject’s natural 
inclinations and controlling passion but also his training and 
experience, for the choices that a man makes are dictated by a 
customary habit of mind which is the product of natural endow- 
ments, early training, and later discipline. The reader receives 
a greater benefit from such a complete characterization since he 
cannot acquire another’s innate qualities, but only those virtues 
which are the result of imitable education.*® Aconcio’s discus- 
sion of the proper use of historical examples is thoroughly 
realistic. He is not worried about the possible insidious influence 
upon the reader of examples of evil conduct; *’ instead he 


°° In Polydore Vergil’s English History may be seen side by side three stages in 
the development of the biographical example. Early in the History, when Polydore 
is perforce following his mediaeval sources rather closely, there appears the story of 
Alfreda, the light dame with an eye for the main chance. She is portrayed as an 
unprincipled schemer who, after murdering her stepson Edward in order to further 
her own ambitions, suddenly repents, scourges herself, founds nunneries, and dies. 
The abrupt and (from a secular point of view) insufficiently motivated transforma 
tion in her character is typical of the mediaeval Christian method. This is an 
illustration, in Bacon’s words, of what men ought to do rather than what they really 
do. A second stage is exemplified by Polydore’s account of Gloucester’s overthrow. 
Although Henry and Margaret are described to a certain extent as stock types, 
thereby suggesting that their characters were not completely historical but rather 
partly invented to provide a motivation for the subsequent action and a basis for 
the moral lesson, it must be granted that the characterization is more realistic and 
convincing than that of Alfreda. The more fully conceived portrait of Richard II 
is an example of a third stage. [Cf. English History, ed. Sir Henry Ellis, Camden 
Series, 29 (London, 1844). 70-73, 174-225; 36 (London, 1846). 248.] 

38 Della historia, pp. 47-48b, and for the English translation, Blundeville, op. cit., 
pp. 22-23. 

Cf. Bacon, Works 9.218-19, where it is argued that “not only should the char- 
acters of dispositions which are impressed by nature be received ..., but also 
those which are imposed on the mind” by external conditions. 

37 This was a much-debated problem among the early humanists. Probably the 
most widely read discussion of it was Simon Grynaeus’ De utilitate legendae his- 
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emphasizes that if the reader is to make accurate and instructive 
comparisons between the present and the past, the historian 
must provide him with characterizations which are realistic 
and detailed. Otherwise the reader will “ know nothing in the 
ende, but the discents, genealogies, and petygrees, of noble men, 
and when such a King or Emperour raigned, & such lyke 
stuffe. o 

Bacon in his treatment of ethics tried, likewise, to distinguish 
between ideals of conduct and the ways by which we may 
approach those ideals. The latter and more important aspect 
had been neglected, he felt, and for the same reason which 
accounts for the imperfection of all knowledge: men have 
preferred to dwell on final causes. He desired instead to analyze 
the psychological sources of our conduct.*® Previous writers, 
he observes, have “ made good and fair exemplars and copies, 
carrying the draughts and portraitures of Good, Virtue, Duty, 
Felicity; propounding them well described as the true objects 
and scopes of man’s will and desires; but how to attain these 
excellent marks, and how to frame and subdue the will of man 
to become true and conformable to these pursuits, they pass it 
over altogether or slightly and unprofitably. . . . The reason of 
this omission I suppose to be . . . that men have despised to be 
conversant in ordinary and common matters. . . .” *° And it is 
the proper function of history to provide the materials for this 
practical study of ethics. 


. . . the poets and writers of histories are the best doctors of this 
knowledge; where we may find painted forth with great life, how 
affections are kindled and incited; and how pacified and restrained; 
and how again contained from act and further degree; how they 
disclose themselves, how they work, how they vary, how they 
gather and fortify, how they are inwrapped one within another, 
and how they do fight and encounter one with another, and other 
the like pecularities: amongst the which this last is of special use 


toriae (Basle, 1531), which was reprinted in the Artis historique penus (1574), and 
frequently prefixed to historical works, such as Lodge’s Josephus (1603) and 
Wilkin’s Justin (1606). 

88 The True order and Methode of wryting and reading Hystories (London, 1574), 
pp. 59-60. 

°° Cf. Harald Héffding, A History of Modern Philosophy, tr. B. E. Meyer 
(London, 1900), 1. 206. 

*° Works 6. 309-10. 
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in moral and civil matters; how (I say) to set affection against 
affection, and to master one by another . . . upon which founda- 
tion is erected the excellent use of praemium and poena, whereby 
civil states consist. . . .* 


This approach to the good life through the realistic analysis 
of human nature by historians and others is concerned not 
only with the individual, it will be observed, but also with 
society as a whole. Histories, that is, should contain the kind 
of instruction in politics that will promote civic happiness. 
In this respect, also, Bacon is in sympathy with Machiavelli 
and his classical models—Tacitus, Polybius, and Thucydides—** 
and is like them opposed to the rhetorical and moralistic con- 
ception of history-writing. Machiavelli had explicitly stated 
in the Proemio that his [storie fiorentine was meant to provide 
more profitable political instruction than the rhetorical nar- 
ratives of his predecessors, Bruni and Poggio. ‘ When I examined 
their writings carefully,’ he says, ‘I discovered that although 
they had indeed been most circumstantial in their account of 
the foreign wars waged by the Florentines, they had treated 
the internal political history of Florence so briefly as to afford 
the reader neither profit nor pleasure.’ In very nearly the 
same words, Bacon condemns the rhetorical historian’s pre- 
occupation with wars and military show, and calls for a study 
of policy. “ For they be not the great wars and conquests . . . 
the rehearsal of which maketh the profitable and instructing 
history; but rather times refined in policies and industries, 
new and rare variety of accidents and alterations, equal and 
just encounters of state and state in forces and of prince and 
prince in sufficiency, that bring upon the stage the best parts 
for observation.** Similarly, he argues that “it not a little 


“1 Ibid. 6. 337-38. 

The ideas in this statement were not altogether novel. They are reminiscent, 
for example, of Juan Vives’ opinion that the most profitable histories are those 
which clearly reveal “ what the human passions are: how they are aroused, how 
quelled”; because when that is known, rulers possess an instrument with which 
they can sway their subjects and carry out their plans, and citizens have the key 
to rational happiness. De disciplinis, op. cit., pp. 231-33. 

‘2 Tt is significant that only in Bacon’s time were these classical historians re- 
ceiving the attention that had earlier been given to writers, like Valerius Maximus 
and Sallust, who emphasized the moral and theatrical in their histories. 

“8 Works 11.35. 
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embases the authority of a history to intermingle matters of 
lighter moment, such as triumphs, ceremonies, spectacles, and 
the like, with matters of state.” * 

In Bacon’s judgment, that is, the true dignity and worth 
of history spring not from theatrical subject-matter but from 
political examples and analysis. It was with this criterion 
in mind that he selected the period of English history from the 
Union of the Roses to the Union of the Crowns as the most fit 
and profitable for study, for it contains a “rare variety of 
accidents and alterations” in ecclesiastical, legal, political, 
and military affairs.“ And it was for this reason that he as- 
serted that the historian should summarize the laws of the 
period he was treating and attempt to interpret them in the 
light of contemporary conditions. 


. it is some defect even in the best writers of history, that they 
do not often enough summarily deliver and set down the most 
memorable laws that passed in the times whereof they write, being 
indeed the principal acts of peace. For though they may be had in 
original books of law themselves; yet that informeth not the 
judgment of kings and counsellors and persons of estate so well as 
to see them described and entered in the table and portrait of 
the times.*® 


It is clear, then, that Bacon was in agreement with those 
writers who felt that the historian could increase the utility 
of his work by presenting a more realistic and detailed exposi- 
tion of political or ethical problems. It is not clear, however, 
that his sense of realism led him, like some of those same 
writers, to question the belief that history actually is instructive. 
The theory of Historia, magister vitae rested on the assumption 
that human nature remains essentially constant and that situa- 
tions repeat themselves. This assumption was finally being 


“* Ibid. 8. 432. 

*° Ibid. 6. 192-93; 8. 427-28; 9. 36-37. 

*° Ibid. 11.147-48. Bacon felt, however, that “many laws were of a more 
private and vulgar nature than ought to detain the reader of history.” [11. 239.} 
Even so he was more liberal than Hayward, who argued that it is “ improper for a 
true carry’d History” to contain a report of any Parliamentary acts except those 
which “ occasion Tumults or Divisions, or some remarkable Alteration in State .. . 
albeit a noble Writer in our time [undoubtedly Bacon] esteems it to be a maim in 
History that the Acts of Parliament should not be recited. . . .” [Edward the Sizt, 
in White Kennet’s Complete History of England (London, 1706), 2. 290.] 


9 
“ 
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examined. Patrizzi, for example, after predicating that the 
greatest possible happiness comes from living in a peaceful and 
well-ordered society, asks whether it is really possible for men 
to draw lessons from history which will help them to attain 
this social felicity.*7 Guicciardini, likewise, had doubts, about 
our ability to really understand the past and about the value 
of general political principles derived from history. He attacked 
Machiavelli’s Discorsi on the ground that lessons deduced from 
the political experience of the Romans must be arbitrary and 
dogmatic.** It is a great mistake, he remarks elsewhere,*® to 
speak of events generally and absolutely, because by reason 
of the variety of circumstances almost all have distinctions 
and exceptions. Hence they deceive themselves who try to 
make instructive comparisons between the present government 
and that of Rome; their analogies must always be imperfect 
because the conditions then and now are not identical.*° 
Bacon’s position in regard to this problem is not perfectly 
clear and consistent. Like Guicciardini, he felt, as we have 
seen, that because civil affairs are so “ immersed in matter ” 
they can scarcely be reduced to axioms. Nevertheless, he be- 
lieved in the inspiring and instructive force of historical 
examples.*: His writings abound in examples from the past, 
many of them used in a shockingly uncritical and unhistorical 
fashion. Examples valuable only as illustration are made the 
basis for extended arguments, with complete disregard for the 
most elementary rules of logic and historical perspective." 


*? Della historia, pp. 49-51, 53-54. 

‘8 In Considerazioni intorno ai Discorsi Machiavelli sopra la prima deca di Tito 
Livio. 

*° Ricordi, serie seconda, 110, 111, 114, in Seritti politici e ricordi, a cura di 
Roberto Palmarocchi (Bari, 1933), pp. 308-09. 

°° The value of history was also questioned, of course, by the early Renaissance 
skeptics, who foreshadowed the contemptuous attitude of the Enlightenment; but 
their criticisms took the form of a general disbelief in the possibility of historical 
truthfulness. Cornelius Agrippa, for instance, denies that histories are valuable by 
way of example, since they are nothing but lies. [De incertitudine et vanitate 
scientiarum declamatio (1530), Cap. V.] For references to Charles de la Rulle 
(Succintz adversaries contre l'histoire et professeurs d’icelle, Poitier, 1573) and 
others, see Dr. John L. Brown, The Methodus ad Facilem Historiarum Cognitionem: 
A Critical Study (Washington, D. C., 1939), pp. 162-168. 

51 See statements to this effect in Works 6.101, 102; 11.43; 18. 183, 300. 

5 The most notorious instances of the misuse of historical examples are to be 
found in the first book of The Advancement of Learning. Cf. Works 6.98-105, 
146-162. 
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While Bacon’s comment upon the method of Machiavelli’s 
Discorsi is in some respects more profound than Guicciardini’s, 
it is less severe. He argues that historical examples have sup- 
planted ancient fables for the conveyance of practical wisdom, 
and that 


therefore the form of writing which of all others is fittest for this 
variable argument of negotiations and occasions is that which 
Machiavel chose wisely and aptly for government; namely, dis- 
courses upon histories or examples. For knowledge drawn freshly 
and in our view out of particulars knoweth the best way to par- 
ticulars again. And it hath much greater life for practice when the 
discourse attendeth upon the example, than when the example 
attendeth upon the discourse. ... For when the example is the 
ground, being set down in an history at large, it is set down with 
all circumstances, which may sometimes control the discourse 
thereupon made and sometimes supply it, as a very pattern for 
action; whereas the examples alleged for the discourse’s sake are 
cited succinctly and without particularity, and carry a servile aspect 
toward the discourse which they are brought in to make good.** 


This admirably sound warning against historical rationalizing 
was as far as Bacon ever went in his criticism of the use of 
examples from the past. He was unable to go beyond the 
general opinion of his time and suggest, for instance, that it is 
more useful to study the origin and development of institutions 
and beliefs than to try to model one’s conduct on historical 
examples. 

To modern minds, one of the most interesting solutions to 
the difficulty raised by the questioning of the utility of historical 
examples was that suggested, if not developed, by Jean Bodin. 
An important purpose of Bodin’s Methodus ad facilem histori- 
arum cognitionem (1566)°* was to discover some method or 
order in the apparent diversity of human experience which will 


°° Works 6.359. 

**The Methodus was fairly well known in England. Thomas Heywood trans- 
lated the fourth book as a preface to his English version of Sallust’s Catiline 
(1608). and it was used or referred to by such writers as William Harrison (1587), 
John Stow (1580), Sir Philip Sidney (1580), Thomas Nashe (1596), Edmund 
Bolton (c. 1618), and Degory Whear (1623). Bacon, consequently, probably knew 
the Methodus, but he never mentions Bodin by name and gives no sign of appre- 
ciating the novelty and relative profundity of some of Bodin’s ideas. 

See the present writer’s article, “ Bodin’s Methodus in England before 1625,” 
forthcoming in Studies in Philology. 
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justify the reading and writing of history. This is apparent 
in the first chapter of the Methodus, where Bodin divides his- 
tory into four kinds: divine, mathematical, natural, and human. 
Of these different kinds only human history is wholly confused 
and mutable; the others are unchanging and certain. The 
student of human history, therefore, needs to orient himself in 
the midst of diversity by finding fixed points of reference. 
Bodin essays to discover these fixed points by determining the 
relation of human with divine history through a study of 
religions, and with natural history through a study of geography 
and climates. In short, Bodin tries to explain human institutions 
and man, and to find some uniformity in the welter of events by 
examining the inter-relations of the human will with divine and 
natural forces. 

This solution, however, does not seem to have made much 
of an impression upon Bacon or other Renaissance historians 
and theorists. Dependence upon the belief in the certainty of 
divine providence had already, as we have observed, been largely 
abandoned as impracticable; and there are few echoes of Bodin’s 
theory of the influence of climate. Instead, it is generally 
decided that situations really do repeat themselves and that 
a study of history can be truly useful if causes and circum- 
stances are presented in sufficient detail to permit accurate 
comparisons to be made between the present and the past. 
Thus, essays like Patrizzi’s Della historia are largely composed 
of patterns for the guidance of historians in constructing nar- 
ratives that will be fuller and therefore more instructive than 
the usual bare chronicle of events. Be careful to observe and 
include this and this, says Patrizzi, for they are the things 
which are essentially constant and instructive when described 
in accurate detail. It was this kind of material which Blunde- 
ville thought expedient to translate rather than Patrizzi’s neo- 
platonic philosophizing and academic arguments. Likewise, 
those classical historians who placed the greatest stress upon 
the interpretation of causes and circumstances became more 
popular during the later Renaissance. Camden, for example, 
follows Polybius in stating that 


Circumstances I have not in the least omitted, that not only the 
Events of Affairs, but also the Reasons and Causes thereof, might 
be understood. That of Polybius pleases me mightily. Take away 
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from History, Why, How, and To what end, things have been done, 
and Whether the thing done has succeeded according to Reason; 
and all that remains will rather be an idle Sport and Foolery, than 
a profitable Instruction: and tho’ for the present it may delight, for 
the future it cannot profit.®® 


With these ideas Bacon is in complete agreement. He finds 
the full, consecutive narrative of Tacitus more persuasive than 
the disconnected biographical examples of Suetonius. 


For as when I read in Tacitus the actions of Nero or Claudius, 
with circumstances, inducements, and occasions, I find them not 
so strange; but when I read them in Suetonius Tranquillus gathered 
into titles and bundles, and not in order of time, they seem more 
monstrous and incredible. . . °° 


“ Above all things,” insists Bacon, “ (for this is the ornament 
and life of Civil History) I wish events to be coupled with 
their causes. . . .”°* Because they lack this quality, Bacon 
condemns epitomes, so popular in his day, as the “ corruptions 
and moths of histories, . . . base and unprofitable dregs.” ** 
Similarly, commentaries are history unfinished since they merely 
“set down a bare continuance and tissue of actions without the 
causes and pretexts, the commencements and occasions, the 
counsels and orations. .’°° Of a like nature, but more 
penetrating, is Bacon’s criticism of chroniclers and annalists on 
the ground that they attribute to their subject-matter an un- 
historical dignity and fail to paint a realistic and useful picture 
because they consider it inelegant to look for hidden or com- 
monplace motives. This kind of composition, he says, 


. represents the magnitude of public actions, and the public 
faces and deportments of persons, but omits and covers up in silence 
the smaller passages and motions of men and matters. But such 
being the workmanship of God, that he hangs the greatest weights 
upon the smallest wires, it comes commonly to pass that such a 
history, pursuing the greater things alone, rather sets forth the 
pomp and solemnity of business than the true and inward springs 
and resorts thereof. Moreover, when it does add and insert the 
counsels and motives, yet from its love of grandeur. it introduces 
into human actions more gravity and prudence than they really 


55 Preface to the Annals of the Reign of Elizabeth (1588), in white Kennett, 
op. cit. 2. 362. 
5° Works 6. 235. 57 Ibid. 8. 419. 58 Ibid. 8. 424. 5° Ibid. 8. 423. 
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have; so that a truer picture of human life may be found in a satire 
than in some histories of this kind.®° 


Equally searching for his time is Bacon’s estimate of the 
value of histories which are more than national in scope. Al- 
though he was skeptical, as we have seen, of a writer’s ability 
to maintain strict truthfulness in a universal history, he recog- 
nized that “ the affairs of men are not so far separated by the 
divisions of empires or countries, but they have a connexion 
in many things; and therefore it is certainly of use to have the 
fates, acts, and destinies of one age described and contained as 
it were on one tablet.” * 


It scarcely needs to be said of Bacon, considering the direc- 
tion of his whole philosophy, that his conception of causation 
is human rather than supernatural. The possibility of divine 
control is not denied but is effectually ignored by being re- 
legated to a separate historical category, the History of Pro- 
vidence and of Prophecies and their accomplishments. There 
is little profit in this kind of narrative except, perhaps, to 
frighten a few wicked persons. The utility of history springs 
rather from a realistic analysis of human actions and motives. 

Bacon’s analysis of causes was realistic, however, in only 
a narrow sense. It has been remarked before ® that in the 
History of Henry VII Bacon explains events almost wholly by 
an interpretation of personal motives, and neglects social and 
economic causes. It may be said of him as of his model Machia- 
velli, that he “ was lacking in the discernment of hidden causes 
. . . the development of practical interests—of trade and com- 
merce, mechanics and agriculture—and the way in which those 
new interests and the new social stratification which they 
represented had grown strong enough to take an essential part 
in determining the politics of modern times,—all this escaped 





©° Ibid. 8. 424-25. 

*1 Ibid. 8.430-31. The absence of patriotic bias in Bacon’s theory of history- 
writing is notable. Although it was generally admitted that such a bias was the 
cause of much untruthfulness in historical composition, writers from Grafton to 
Bolton continued to ask for a more glorious and exclusive history of England. The 
chauvinistic attack on Polydore Vergil and others who questioned national legends 
has often been noticed. Cf. Edwin Greenlaw, “ The Battle of the Books,” Studies 
in Spenser’s Historical Allegory, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1932. 

®2 Ibid. 8.436-37. Bacon likewise, attributes little power to Fortune; cf. 6.331, 
362, 370, 377; 8.87; 9.278, 287-88; 14. 85-86. 

®3 “ Bacon as a Historian,’ TLS (April 8, 1926), p. 254. 
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him, dominated as he was by his formal conception of politics 
as a play of intrigue and a struggle for power.” ** 

Neither did Bacon perceive that emphasis on the inter- 
pretation of hidden causes and motives opens the way to the 
introduction of fiction, no matter how plausible, into ostensibly 
factual histories. Such a perception was rare in Bacon’s time. 
Sidney’s refreshingly caustic criticism, for example, springs 
from his special bias as a defender of poetry against the con- 
ventional eulogy of history. “ Manie times he [the historian} 
must tell events whereof he can yeeld no cause, and if he do, 
it must be poetically.”* It was enough for Bacon and other 
theorists if the causes and motives adduced were probable; and 
probability, it was felt, could be secured most surely through 
practical experience rather than through research. “It is not 
. . . closet penmen that we are to look for guidance in such a 
case; . . . [but] those who have handled the helm of govern- 
ment,and been acquainted with the difficulties and mysteries of 
state business.” °° 

The aspects of history-writing that have been discussed in 
the foregoing paragraphs were the only ones with which Bacon 
concerned himself. He was clearly one of the most important 
English advocates of what may be called the Polybian or Floren- 
tine theory of history-writing. The adherents of this theory 
held certain beliefs in common which set them off more or less 
distinctly from the chroniclers, the rhetoricians, and the anti- 
quarians. They denounced rhetorical excesses and advocated a 
more realistic and analytical treatment of the past. They be- 
lieved that the utility of historical narratives should be increased 
by more penetrating political and psychological analyses rather 
than by the methods of the dramatist or the cloistered scholar. 
They associated history-writing with political theory rather 
than with oratory or research, and they studied the past not so 
much to find examples with which to enforce conventional 
morality as to learn what is politically expedient. History, to 
them, was a form of didactic literature concerned with the 
difficult art of political administration. 


Tulane University 


** Hoffding, op. cit. 1. 24. 


°° The Defense of Poesie, The Works of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. Albert Feuillerat 
(Cambridge, 1923), 3. 12. °° Works 11. 443. 








CELTIC SMITHS AND SATIRISTS: PARTNERS 
IN SORCERY 


By Mary Crarre RANDOLPH 


In dim antiquity when satire ' was in its primitive stages and 
belonged to the realm of sorcery and spell-winding,’ the Celtic 
satirist and the Celtic smith not infrequently pooled their arts 
to accomplish the destruction of a victim. A brief examination 
of this very logical partnership throws some light on the early 
roots of satire, evident in Celtic as they are in no other 
literature. 

1 


The smith has always been a magician of signal importance 
among primitive peoples. His ancestor and patron, the lame 
Hephaestus (Vulcan or Mulciber the hammer god among the 
Romans), was a god among other gods on Olympus. There in 
his imperishable and shining workshop were his anvil and his 
twenty magic bellows which puffed spontaneously; and all 
about Olympus were the palaces which Hephaestus had built 
for the gods. At this anvil he had fashioned such magic things 
as Achilles’ armor, the fire-breathing Colchian bulls, and 
Harmonia’s fatal necklace. The Olympians very wisely called 
such a wonder-worker an artist, although they jeered im- 
moderately and poked fun at him because he hobbled so busily 
and ludicrously about the beautiful Macedonian mountain. 
There is thus ample reason why this first smith, who, it must 
not be forgotten, was also a god, might be a not unsuitable 
patron for mortal smiths turned satirists. 

A smith appears in the pantheons of many nations. In Gaelic 
literature one occasionally encounters a vague Bhalcan or 
Bolean, the Smith of Hell (also called Valean Smith), who 
commands a dozen apprentices and a dozen sailors, and who, 


1 Satire is used here to mean satiric curses, incantations, and spells, the earliest 
prototypes of modern literary satire; and satirist, the man who made a profession 
of these pronouncements. Celtic is used to indicate both Goidelic and Brythonic 
branches. 

2Fred Norris Robinson, “Satirists and Enchanters in Early Irish Literature,” 
Studies in the History of Religions (New York, 1912), pp. 95-130. 
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like Greek Hephaestus, has a friendly alliance with Neptune 
and the water divinities. More often the Gaelic smith stands 
alone, a sort of anvil druid,’ embracing all the powers of 
Hephaestus and more too. There are numerous smiths in 
Northern mythology, e. g., Ivaldi’s sons, the dwarfs, who made 
Odin’s ring, Draupnir, and other gifts for the Asa folk (cf. The 
Prose Edda, Skaldskaparmal XXXV) ; Mime, the clever smith 
of the Nibelungs; and Regin, the learned smith of The Volsunga 
Saga, later a traitor, who is sufficiently skilful to teach young 
Sigurd chess play, the lore of runes, wood-craft, many languages, 
sword-play, and stories of the great heroes.* Most famous of 
all the Northern smiths, perhaps, is Weland, the supernatural 
and invisible Teutonic smith (Volundr in Norse legend) , who 
marries a Valkyrie, amasses great wealth by his smithcraft, and 
is lamed when his knee-sinews are cut. The Teutonic Weland 
(whom King Alfred called “ the cunning goldsmith” and who 
is said to have had his forge in a dolmen on the Berkshire 
Downs) is like the others of his craft in being excessively hot- 
tempered and in being fiendishly vengeful. These smiths are all 
obviously folk of the family of Vulcan or Hephaestus. 

All peoples, primitive or cultured, have regarded their arma- 
ment makers with awe, fear, and sometimes extravagant 
gratitude. The Northern smiths, like those of ancient Greece, 
forged and ground the deadly, irresistible weapons which flash 
through so many Northern tales and become individual per- 
sonalities with fame in their own rights, e. g., Manannan’s 
sword, Fregartach (Retaliator); Olat’s Macabuin (made by 
the Dark Smith of Drontheim who also made Diarmuid’s 
sword) ; Sigurd’s great Gram, gift of Odin in the Volsung legend; 
Ossian’s sword, Deire nan Colg; and Arthur’s Caladbolg (Ex- 
calibur). These “ high, hardy blades,” unsheathed, quiver and 
waken with hungry flames licking along their edges. Sometimes 
they cry out their deeds and acomplishments as did the Anglo- 
Saxon scép for his master; they can kill “ nine nines backward 
and nine nines forward,” leaving no shred of flesh on a man’s 


3 Carolus Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae (Oxford, 1910, 2 vols.), 1. 168. 

‘Plummer mentions (loc. cit., n. 13) a Herbridean smith who was also a leech 
(originally cited in A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, by Mr. 
Martin [2nd ed., 1716], p. 183. The fact that smiths were so frequently learned 
and obviously superior in various fields links them more closely to the druids. 
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body; their steady, white lights make bright torches for water- 
drawing (e. g., the White Sword of Light of the West High- 
lands) ; and their gold or ivory-tusk hilts are decked with runes 
or ogham concealing powerful, malignant charms. The smiths 
tempered the battle knives whose “green edges whetted ” 
sheltered speaking demons and, like satirists, drew the strength 
out of fierce opponents; and it was the smiths who annealed the 
stout javelins and the five-edged lances in the adder’s poisonous 
venom or in the warm blood of a living person. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the ancient folk of the North worshipped 
their occulty powerful battle-glaives* and that they were awed 
by the smiths who fashioned them.° 

Not only the primitive smith’ but the tools are fittings of 
his forge became endowed with specific superhuman powers and 
mysteries. Sir James G. Frazer notes that among certain East 
African tribes the smith’s hammer had a particular magical or 
spiritual virtue and had to be handled carefully in the presence 
of spectators so that it might not unfortunately point toward a 
person. The iron tongs and the flying iron splinters had to be 
guarded in the same fashion, else involved expiatory rites must 
needs be held to prevent an innocent person’s death.* 

It has been suggested that the smith’s calling gained added 
importance and mystery when he began to use iron and to store 


5 Arabic brings the terms for sword and satire very close together. See Robin- 
son, op. cit., p. 100, n. 15. Saif is the Arabic word for sword; but higa’ or hidja’, 
meaning satire, pasquil, charm, curse, or incantation, also carries in its verbal form 
hagg the idea of cutting down, severing, or splitting asunder. 

*The ancient Irish distinguished between the smith (goba) and the gold or 
silversmith (ceard), whom they called artisan. Like the Greeks, the Celts regarded 
the smith as an artist. The continental Celts had been widely famed as smiths 
and metalworkers long before they ever came to the Emerald Isle. 

* Sir James G. Frazer says (The Golden Bough: Aftermath [New York, 1937], p. 
259): “In Africa the craft of the smith is looked on with awe by the natives who 
attribute magical or semi-magical powers to him. For example among the Ndia 
Kikuyu of Kenya, the Ithaga clan, who are mostly smiths, are supposed to be the 
masters of especially potent curses, and to be able to ward off or summon rain.” 
In the West Highlands, the carlin (witch) of Lochlann used to carry a smithy and 
a smith on her back to sharpen her spears (cf. James F. Campbell, Popular Tales 
of the West Highlands (London, 1890, 4 vols.], 3.413). Plummer (op. cit. 1. 164, 
n. 7) mentions a daughter of the Dagda, “ Brigit, the woman of smithcraft, that 
is a goddess; ”’ but it is the sole instance of a woman smith, so far as a I know, in 
strong contrast to the numbers of women satirists. 

8 Folklore in the Old Testament (New York, 1927), p. 214. Thor’s hammer and 
Fionn’s hammer both had marvellous powers. 
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it in his smithy. When iron was new and rare among peoples 
accustomed only to stone, brass, and bronze, it was marvelled 
at and easily endowed with magical properties.’ It was taboo 
among some peoples as unpleasing and unacceptable to their 
gods save as a weapon of defense against evil spirits and the 
elfin races, widely believed by many primitive folk to be unable 
to resist iron.*® It was probably very easy for the folk to 
transfer some of the virtues or occult power from the iron to 
the smith who handled and worked the iron." At any rate, for 
every fabulous weapon in ancient story, there is, nearly always, 
a fabulous smith, sometimes even a fairy smith.” 

In appearance the smiths as a group are a grim, forbidding 
lot. Hephaestus himself was lame, dwarf-like, and a butt for 
jokes. The black soot and dirt of the forge which collected on 
the beards of the Celtic smiths and on their garb of animal skin 
is often mentioned in heroic poem and tale. In disposition the 
smiths, like the satirists, are a notoriously bad-tempered and 
vengeful crew. Sometimes they are not dwarfs at all, but giants 
with one arm, one eye, and one leg.** In the Duan na Ceardach 
(Song of the Smithy) , printed by James F. Campbell,** a smith 
of Munster is still described by the folk in this wise: 


® Religious Songs of Connacht, ed. Douglas Hyde (London, 1906, 2 vols.), 
2.285. The presence of iron can avert thunderstrokes, render contracts invalid, 
drive away rain, and blast crops. 

2°Sir James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (New York, 1927), pp. 224-6. We 
regard iron horseshoes and churchbells as having a power against evil (cf. Camp- 
bell, op. cit. 1. 67-8). 

11 Frazer writes in Taboo and the Perils of the Soul (London, 1911), pp. 236-7, 
n. 5: “Many peoples, especially in Africa, regard the smith’s craft with awe or 
fear as something uncanny or savouring of magic. Hence smiths are sometimes 
held in high honour, sometimes looked down upon with great contempt. These 
feelings probably sprung in large measure from the superstitions which cluster 
round iron.... The Kayans of Borneo think that a smith is inspired by a 
special spirit, the smith’s spirit, and that without this inspiration he could do no 
good work.” 

12 Fionn got his sword from the fairy smith of Lochlann. The celebrated Islay 
smith, maker of the Claidheamh Ceann-lleach, became peculiarly skilful after his 
journey into a fairy sidh. 

13Cf, R. A. S. Macalister, Ancient Ireland: A Study in the Lessons of Archae- 
ology and History (London, 1935), pp. 140-1. The Fomorians had single feet, 
single hands, and single eyes, a physical state apparently common to demons of 
darkness. Macalister says, ‘“‘ We have more than one example of spell-weavers 
endeavouring to put themselves temporarily into the same condition: pretending 
to be devils in order to exercise the magical omnipotence of devils.” 

1* Op. cit. 3.396, 398. 
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There was seen a coming from the plain 
The big young lad on a single foot, 

In his black, dusky black skin mantle, 
With his dusky head-gear so rusty red. 


Grim was the look of the young lad, 

Hideous it was and disfigured, 

With his large-headed mighty helmet, 

With his blunt ploughshare that grew russet red. 


‘Blade, son of Furbishing’s my name, 
If you had the knowledge of a tale of me; 
I was a while at the smith’s mystery, 
With the King of Lochlann at Upsala. 
I am laying you under enchantments,® 
Since you are a people in need of arms; 
That you shall follow me, a band of quietness, 
Westward to my smithy doors.’ *® 


The Celtic smith is thus no common smith at all, but a man 
of learning and a man of magic, a wizard of sorts, having more 
than a slight resemblance to the druids, a Wiseman in the 
original sense of the word. 


2 


Physical multilation, disaster, and death were the stock in 
trade of the ancient Celtic satirist. He intended specifically to 
mar his victim’s face and body, particularly in the case of a king 
or of a beautiful woman, with multi-colored eruptions and 
blemishes (lumps, pimples, blisters, cuts, scars, and various 
red marks) until the person should flee his home and gladly 
seek death.’ In the case of deferred, death (for a powerful 
satiric spell knows no hindrance of time or distance), the 


15 Plummer (op. cit. 1.168, n. 13) quotes Rhys (Hibbert Lectures [London, 
1886], p. $17) as saying, ““ Every great smith was chiefly famous for his spells and 
divinations.” 

1° The travelling tinkers and gypsies of Ireland with their cryptic topsy-turvy 
language, called Shelta, and their versatility in metal-working, particularly silver 
and gold, may perhaps be regarded as the modern survivors of the Celtic smith. 

168 See Robinson, op. cit., passim, for specific quotations, and Ancient Irish Tales, 
ed. Tom Peete Cross and Clark Harris Slover (New York, 1936), passim, for 
numerous references to the physical destruction wrought by the satirist. See also 
my article, “The Medical Concept in English Renaissance Satiric Theory: Its 
Possible Relationships and Implications,’ SP, 38 (1941). 125-57. 
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satirist drew down an ever-widening circle of disaster on his 
spell-bound victim—repulsive diseases, witherings, paralyses, 
and utter decay on the man’s own body from head to foot, then 
on his hounds, his cattle, his horses, his wife, his children, and 
even his children’s children. Not content with the destruction 
of the microcosm, the satirist, like the druids, could also disrupt 
the normal functioning of the macrocosm: he could blast the 
fertility of the man’s lands so that no single blade of grass, no 
ear of corn, no fruit could grow thereon; so that fish would not 
come to spawn in the creek mouths; so that trees would grow 
downward, rivers reverse their currents, and lakes rise and 
fall.’ Rats and mice he could rhyme to death or decoy into 
exile as surely as he could humans. 

The victim of the satirist might be the object of personal 
vengefulness (some well-favored girl, perhaps, who had re- 
pelled his advances) ,** a member of an opposing tribe, or the 
enemy of the satirist’s patron; for the satirist belonged to one 
of the seven orders of poets and was usually in the employ of 
some tribal chieftain or patron.’® Sometimes he worked alone, 
apparently pronouncing his satires extemporaneously; again, 
he was a member of a band or coterie of satirists when a cluster 
of three or seven discrete satires, the cumulative and extremely 
potent gldm-dichenn, was to be pronounced. In any case, he 
seems to have had the poet’s long training in rhyming, verse- 





*7 Laidchenn, the chief poet of Niall of the Nine Hostages, “for a whole 
year ... kept satirizing and lampooning the men of Leinster and cursing them, 
so that neither grass nor corn grew with them, nor a leaf, to the end of a year” 
(cf. “The Death of Niall of the Nine Hostages,” trans. Kuno Meyer, Otia 
Merseiana, 2 [1900], reprinted by Cross and Slover, op. cit., p. 514). The blind 
satirist, Dallan Forgaill (fl. 580 A.D.) thus threatened Mongan, King of Ulster: 
“The poet said he would satirize him with his lampoons, and he would satirize his 
father and his mother and his grandfather, and he would sing spells upon their 
waters, so that fish should not be caught in their river-mouths. He would sing 
upon their woods, so that they should not give fruit, upon their plains so that 
they should be barren forever of any produce.” (The Voyage of Bran, trans. Kuno 
Meyer [1895], partially reprinted in Cross and Slover, op. cit., “Stories of 
Mongan,” pp. 548-9). 

18E.g., Luaine, whose face was disfigured by the satires of the covetous 
Aithirne and his two sons (cf. “ The Wooing of Luaine and the Death of Aithirne 
Here,” ed. Whitley Stokes, Revue Celtique 24 [1903]. 270-85). 

1° Satirists often functioned as sly trouble-makers for their tribal leaders. 
Aithirne, for instance, was constantly employed in picking trumped-up quarrels for 
his patron, King Conchobar. Bricriu Nemthenga (Poison Tongue) was the official 
brewer of trouble in Ulster. 
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capping, extemporization, and the like. Presumably he had 
also a very considerable repertory of satiric quatrains made to 
order for almost any situation. For pronouncing his dread 
verses, or refraining from pronouncing them, the satirist de- 
manded incredible payment—gold dust, gold chains, the 
choicest cauldrons, armor, horses, cattle, wives, and daughters.*° 

At this distance it is very difficult to tell how the satirist 
accomplished his intention. Early Irish heroic story is full of 
the satirists and their doings, in peace-time and in war-time.” 
Cormac’s Glossary is laced with terms descriptive of the skin 
blemishes inflicted by satirists; and the Brehon Laws, the 
Senchus Mor, and the Heptads, as well as lesser legal tracts, 
are honeycombed with restrictions on the indiscriminate pro- 
nouncement of verses by satirists. But the student of satire can 
find little to enlighten him on the means by which the satiric 
poet accomplished his intentions. 

In very early times he apparently depended on repetitive 
incantation reenforced by magical rite and ceremony. Some of 
these magical rites still cling to certain descriptions of the 
glam-dichenn—how the coterie of satirists mounted a hilltop 
(so that their satires would fall the more effectively from a 
height as a burden on the shoulders of their victims) , and how 
they stood before a hawthorne-bush, through which a cold 
black north wind blew, each with a round cursing-stone, center- 
pierced, in the one hand, and a sharp white thorn in the other.” 


7° According to the rules of ancient Erin, poets could not be refused anything 
they requested. Bards had no settled residences and roamed the country demand- 
ing such “ gifts” as these listed by James Hardiman (ed.) in Irish Minstrelsy, or 
Bardic Remains of Ireland; with English Poetical Translations (London, 1831, 2 
vols.), 2.371, n.: “suits of garments, chain, shirt, cloak, a king’s own habiliments, 
horse armour, chess tables and nine score kine; fifty steeds to the poet’s train; one 
thousand ounces of gold; fifty rings to his bards.” Hardiman mentions also how 
St. Columba was threatened by the satirists in a body because he had not the 
substance wherewith to give gifts, and how Eochaid plucked out his one eye to 
give the avaricious Aithirne, who at the court of North Leinster insisted on shar- 
ing the queen’s love and leading captive to Ulster 150 chief Leinster ladies and 700 
red-eared white cows. 

21 Note that it is the satirists who bring about the death of Cuchulain on the 
field of battle in the Tdin Bo Ciialnge. Satirists always figure prominently in the 
ancient Irish councils of war. 

22 See Eugene O’Curry, On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, ed. 
W. K. Sullivan (London, 1873, $ vols.), 2. 216-7, for a translation of the account 
given in The Book of Ballymote. See also Robinson, op. cit., p. 108, for a briefer 
account of the ceremony. 
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The poets usually wore the “tie of the poet” on their hair, 
the silken hood, and the mantle of white and blue birds’ 
feathers, besides carrying the white bronze rods or wands special 
to their profession; but no specific reference indicates that the 
satirists distinguished themselves by such costumes or wands. 
The glam-dichenn rites are the only remnants we have of actual 
magical ceremony connected with satire. Although the satirist 
was traditionally supposed to utter three words of warning 
before he struck with the venom of his satire, ancient 
Celtic story simply chronicles the satirist as saying something 
as straightforward and devoid of ornament as these words of 
Conchobar’s satirist to Cuchulain: “I will revile thee.” 

We are thus left to gather that the malignant power lay in 
the quatrains themselves. The satirist intoned in a set order a 
given number of times certain words (probably both familiar 
and unfamiliar), word-combinations, or abracadabraic sound- 
jumbles. All jinni, exorcists, and charm-setters chant in a sort 
of barking how] at break-neck tempo with the intent of making 
their lines sound mysteriously oracular and impressively un- 
intelligible to listeners. There is no record of any such chant or 
of the usual accompanying witch-rattle or witch-drum having 
been used by the Celtic satirist, although it is extremely un- 
likely that he would so far depart from the universal mode of 
spell-winding or binding as to eschew the chant. 

Like his near relative the Congo medicine man, the Indian 
fakir, the Oriental snake-charmer, and a host of other interest- 
ing inhabitants of the Land of Hocus, the satirist probably 
depended basically on folk-fears and ignorances. Primitive folk 
have always dreaded words arranged in any set order; the order 
itself is baleful and conceals some hateful power. They have 
always considered their names as a part of themselves and as 
liable to hurt as their heads or limbs; and so they invent eke- 
names or nicknames to conceal their real names and keep 
themselves safe from evil spirits and men of magic. Rhyme 
they feared too; the recurring chime of middle and end rhymes 
was a certain means of locking one’s name into the sinister 
bonds of set words from which there could be no escape; and 
certain rhymes, particularly the -ws rhymes (from Latin do- 
minus) in the Christian era, were banned as too deadly for 
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ordinary use. Shrewd'satirists, however, such as Laidchenn, 
Aithirne, Bricriu Nemthenga, or Ferchertne would have en- 
couraged, extended, and ‘oncentrated these fears of “ word- 
death” which were all-re: ,onsible for the preservation of the 
satirist’s reputation and his continued success. 

As a matter of fact, the Celtic satirist may have been able to 
induce the sort of malignent fear hypnosis which so many 
primitive sorcerers have been able to induce; the skin eruptions 
which he raised are entirely possible in the cold light of science 
since cutaneous sensibility is known to be enormously in- 
creased when a patient is hypnotized; and it is likewise not at 
all impossible that he may have been able to use post-hypnotic 
suggestion. As for the outright deaths caused by the ancient 
satiric quatrains, they may have been cases of thanatomania 
(sudden death caused by fear, usually when a taboo is broken) 
a phenomenon encountered by medical men among New 
Zealanders and South Africans and not unknown in the present- 
day medical annals of our own country.” At any rate, what- 
ever the explanation may be, the student may presume without 
any grave error that the secret of the satirists’ powers lay in 
their focusing the carefully nurtured fears and ignorances of 
the folk on the word as the instrument of death. When the 
magical rites and trappings fell away, we may be certain that 
they did so only because they were no longer needed, because 
the satirist was sure that his naked words were powerful enough 
to get the same destructive results when they stood alone— 
and at that point, of course, as Professor Robinson has 
remarked,”* incantational satire stops and there begins what 
we may for lack of a better transitional term call real or 
literary satire. 

3 


Smiths and satirists are linked almost from the moment 
Ireland’s literary history begins. In The Book of Invasions 
when the sons of Mil in their cockle-shell curachs reach the 
“ stony rough-headed hills ” that are Ireland, Amergin White- 
Knee the poet (whose wife was Scene the woman-satirist) puts 


23 See R. A. S. Macalister, op. cit., p. 222, and the article in Studies in Philology 
cited in note 16. 
** Op. cit., pp. 127-30. 
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his right foot on the shore and ch nts a curious riddling 
prophecy which links satirists and the work of smiths: 


Who clears the stone-place of the mountain? 
What the place in which the‘setting of the sun lies? 
Who has sought peace without fear seven times? 
Who names the waterfalls? 

Who brings his cattle from the house of Tethra? 
What person, what god, 

Forms weapons in a fort? 

In a fort that nourishes satirists, 

Chants a petition, divides the Ogam letters, 
Separates a fleet, has sung praises? 

A wise satirist.”® 


In the great battle of the Tuatha Dé Danann against the 
Fomorians, recounted in “ The Second Battle of Moytura,” 
the Tuatha are greatly aided by the smith Goibniu,”* most 
famous perhaps of all the Irish smiths, and by the famed satirist 
Cairbre. Goibniu’s task is to stay at his forge,** making deadly 
spears, swords, and javelins overnight to replace every weapon 
broken in battle during the day. Cairbre promises to make a 
glam-dichenn on the opposing Fomorians (whose smith, Dolb, 
was himself very powerful) and shame them so that through 
the spell of his art they could not resist warriors. During the 
battle, Goibniu, magician in his own right, takes over one of the 
satirist’s functions, the raising of blisters and bumps, when he 
is angered by an accusation against his wife: 


This is what he did. There was a spear-shaft in his hand, when he 
heard the story, i. e., Nes its name, and therefore is made the 
furnace of clay, and he sang incantations over that spear-shaft, 
and every one that came to him he struck a blow of the end of that 


25“*The Book of Invasions,” trans. R. A. Stewart Macalister and John Mac- 
Neill, Leabhar Gabhala (1916), reprinted in Cross and Slover, op. cit., p. 21. 

26 This magic Goibniu (Ir. goba, a smith) may be Gobban the Wright who built 
many raths and churches in Ireland. Of the many saints named Gobban, Plummer 
(op. cit. 1.164) notes that one, Gobban the Fair, has certain characteristics of the 
Celtic Vulcan or Bhalcan. 

27 O’Curry (op. cit. 2.246) said that an ancient tract in his possession located 
the forge of Goibniu the Smith as having been in the depths of a forest (Glenn 
Treithem) in the present county of Wicklow, well-known for its copper ore 
deposits. 


3 
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shaft. Then if the man escaped, a swelling full of matter and pus 
arose, and burnt the man like fire. For this was the nature of the 
shaft named Nes on the swelling. And therefore from that name is 
it called Nes-scoit (Nes swelling, scdit matter) .* 


Cridenbél, famous as one of the most slyly dangerous of the 
ancient satirists, is credited in this brief mention in “ The 
Wooing of Luaine and the Death of Aithirne” with having once 
made javelins: “ He had a hard javelin—lasting its brightness— 
which Cridenbél the satirist used to make.” * 

Sithchenn, a smith of Tara, had powers and talents more like 
those of a druid or satirist than like those of a smith. Eochaid, 
king of Erin, would not decide which of his five sons should 
succeed to the kingship: 


“T will not pass judgment .. . but Sithchenn the wizard will 
do so.” Then they sent to Sithchenn the smith, who dwelt in Tara, 
for he was a wise man and a wondrous prophet. 

The smith set fire to his forge in which the four sons were placed. 
Niall came out carrying the anvil and the block . . . Brian came 


next, bringing the sledge-hammers . . . Then came Fiachra, bring- 
ing a pail of beer and the bellows . . . Ailill with the chest in which 
were the weapons . . . Fergus with the bundle of withered wood 


and a bar of yew therein. “ Fergus the withered! ” said the wizard.*° 


Sithchenn finally approves Niall (who bore the symbol of his 
own profession), and so it is that a wizard-smith selects the 
king of Erin. 

The smiths were in fact so powerful that Saint Patrick in the 
Faed Fiada, called “Patrick’s Lorica,” a poem ascribed to him, 
calls on “the Might of God, the power of God, the wisdom of 
God, the eye of God, the ear of God, the word of God, the hand 
of God, the Shield of God,” and so forth, to protect him against 
“the spells of women and of smiths and of Druids.” * 


2° Cormac’s Glossary,” Three Irish Glossaries, ed. Whitley Stokes (London, 
1862), Preface, p. 45. See also Cross and Slover, op. cit., pp. 40-43. 

2° Revue Celtique 24 (1903). 285. 

8°“ The Adventures of the Sons of Eochaid Mugmedon,” trans. Whitley Stokes, 
Revue Celtique 24 (1903), reprinted by Cross and Slover, op. cit., p. 509. 
Eochaid’s fifth son, Niall, born of Cairenn and not Queen Mongfinn, mother of the 
other four sons, appears from the forge as though by magic. 

31 Religious Songs of Connacht, ed. Douglas Hyde, 2.285. See also The Tri- 
partite Life of Patrick, ed. Whitley Stokes (London, 1887, 2 vols.), 1.50. St. 
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Occasionally a smith of learning employed his power to match 
and outwit that of a satirist. Eccet or Eccen of Ulster, sur- 
named Salach, the Dirty or Sooty, was able to understand the 
ingenious and obscure wording of his fourteen-year old monster 
son’s first utterance and by a wily ruse to cause the boy 
Amorgen to be bound to Aithirne, the great satirist and poet, 
for professional training equalling Aithirne’s own.** 

In his Religious Songs of Connacht,** Douglas Hyde tells of 
the “ Curse of the Anvil” or the “ Smith’s Curse,” wherein the 
functions of satirist and smith seem very closely united: 


. . if a person desires to put a curse upon another person he goes 
to the smith and asks him “ to turn the anvil on his enemy, so that 
a melting and every kind of misfortune may come upon him. He 
would offer money to the smith for doing that, and if the smith 
was a bad man, he would accept the money “and he would put,” 
says Conor Maguire, “‘ the cor chip,’ that is the horn of the anvil, 
facing backwards [literally westwards], and he would request the 
devil to do his utmost for putting evil and ill-luck upon the other 
man.” There was no curse so noxious as this, in the opinion of the 
people, or as Conor Maguire puts it, “ You wouldn’t have a ha’porth 
at the end of the year, if there was any good at all in the smith, 
and there wouldn’t be one day’s luck on you until the smith would 
put the anvil round again for you, that is would take a complete 
turn right round of it,** and say, “I cross my curse, and I forgive 

for all he did to ———.” The people say that this “ Smith’s 
curse” was the worst curse of all, and that it was so venomous 
“that it was seldom and very seldom it was done.” 


4 


It is thus very easy indeed to see why the Celtic satirist 
should have joined talents with the smith. The primary busi- 
ness of each was one and the same, contriving the physical 
mutilations or deaths of enemies, the one by “ word-death,” 
the other by “ iron-death.” Both satirist and smith worked in 


Patrick, however, had three smiths in his employ, one of whom, MacCecht, made 
the famous Bell of Saint Patrick. 

®? Rhys, op. cit., p. 563. 

83.9 985-7. This account cannot be dated, of course. 

34Turning “ tuaithbel” or “ widdershins”’ (or sinistrorsum), i.e., to the left, 
against a person insured his evil fortune, particularly if done three times; going 
“ deisel” or righthandwise insured his good fortune. 
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magical effects. Both were present at the war-councils of their 
tribes; sometimes they and they alone could turn the tide of 
conflict for their people. The satirist’s rewards, bribes, and 
“ gifts”? must have made him a very wealthy member of his 
tribe, particularly in livestock and in portable metal artifacts 
of one kind and another, armor, cauldrons, and the like (all 
of which the smith had no doubt originally made). The smith, 
since he provided his tribe with necessary battle weapons and 
cauldrons, must have been similarly wealthy. Certainly Weland 
was famed for his great wealth. Both satirist and smith were 
likely to be distinguished by some bodily deformity. The smith 
was traditionally lame and dwarf; the satirist might be blind, 
like Dallan Forgaill, or like the “idle blind man named Cri- 
denbél” who had his mouth “ out at his breast.” Both smith 
and satirist were, moreover, traditionally vengeful and ill- 
natured. 

Most important, both men depended for their extraordinary 
power on the same thing, the carefully cultivated fears and 
continued ignorances of the folk; and both moved to exact 
revenge, either for themselves or for others. Each must have 
found his tribal position the same—secure so long as the folk 
continued to fear and believe. Each had to take full advantage 
of human credulity. The one focused folk fears on words; the 
other focused them on iron. Both had securely entrenched 
positions within the tribe, and it only remained to make no 
bad errors. 

It may be possible that satirists resorted to smiths only when 
they needed additional support and fortification in pronouncing 
satires against very powerful persons or when they cunningly 
wished to divert or to share blame. The Brehon Laws restrict- 
ing the activities of satirists were fairly severe; and tradition 
has it that unjust satires became retroactive; that the hilltops 
opened and swallowed unjust satirists; and that powerful 
persons, pitting incantation against incantation a whole night 
through, could sometimes deflect it on cattle or on other passive 
animals or on completely inanimate objects. Similarly, the 
smith may have resorted to the aid of the satirist when he 
suspected that his iron magic in itself might not prove enough. 

More likely is the conjecture that they were simply two of a 
kind and hence became inextricably associated, perhaps con- 
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fused and gradually blurred together, in story-tellers’ minds. 
On occasion, they are both so close to the druid, as is also the 
leech, in their power to disrupt the macrocosm, as to be well- 
nigh indistinguishable from him. Piecing together all the 
fragments of information we can assemble about these gentle- 
man-sorcerers, the ancient Celtic satirists (and all of it taken 
together is as yet but slight) , we must conclude that the salient 
fact about them is their intent to deal out physical destruction 
and death at an exorbitant profit to themselves—and that 
salient fact, as well as the whole contributing Celtic background, 
is well to remember in connection with sophisticated English 
satire in any period. 
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IMAGERY OF WATER IN THE FAERIE QUEENE 


By Grace WARREN LANDRUM 


The following study of the imagery of water in the Faerie 
Queene, like the brief article on “ Spenser’s Clouded Heaven,” * 
does not attempt to add to the heavy account of Spenser’s obli- 
gations to literary predecessors. Neither is a classification of 
all his figures of speech projected, though a rough calculation of 
certain more highly poetical tropes has been made.’ The count 


*See Shakespeare Association Bulletin, vol. 11, no. 3, July, 1936. 
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Book 1 
Epithets transferred 
Metaphors (short) 
Metaphors (long) 
Metonomy 
Personifications 
Similes (short) 
Similes (medium) 
Similes (long) 


Total 


Book 2 
Allegory—Metaphor 
Epithets transferred 
Hyperboles 
Metaphors (short) 
Metaphors (long) 
Personifications 
Similes (short) 
Similes (medium) 
Similes (long) 


Total 


Book 3 
Epithets transferred 
Hyperboles 
Metaphors (short) 
Metaphors (long) 
Metonomies 
Personifications 
Similes (short) 
Similes (medium) 
Similes (long) 


Total 


82 


366 
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Book 4 
Epithets transferred 
Hyperboles 
Metaphors (short) 
Metaphors (long) 
Metonomies 
Personifications 
Similes (short) 
Similes (medium) 
Similes (long) 


Total 
Book 5 


Epithets transferred 
Hyperboles 
Metaphors (short) 
Metaphors (long) 
Personifications 
Similes (short) 
Similes (medium) 
Similes (long) 


Total 


Book 6 
Hyperbole 
Metaphors (short) 
Metaphors (medium) 
Personifications 
Similes (short) 
Similes (medium) 
Similes (long) 

Total 

Book 7 
Metaphors 
Personifications 
Similes (short) 
Similes (long) 
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of another investigator would probably differ, since similes and 
metaphors are inordinately co-twisted and involved, and one is 
puzzled to know whether or not to list a repeated personification 
as a single or multiple figure. Furthermore, the figures of ar- 
rangement particularly abundant in Spenser, have not been 
included.’ The study is concerned not with exact numerosity, 
but with aesthetic effects, for the sole purpose has been to see if 
systematic emphasis on Spenser’s imagery of water will lead to 
increased evaluation of his distinctive power. 

Since Dr. Caroline Spurgeon’s exhaustive Shakespeare’s 
Imagery * suggested the present examination, her brief sum- 
mary of the value of the study of a poet’s images is pertinent: 


The imagery he [a poet] uses is thus revelation, largely un- 
conscious, given at a moment of heightened feeling, of the furniture 
of his mind, the channels of his thought, the qualities of things, 
the objects and incidents he observes and remembers, and perhaps 
most significant of all, those which he does not observe or 
remember.® 


Tributes to Spenser’s superb faculty of imagery date from 
earliest to latest critics. Warton said long ago: “ the strength of 
our author’s imagination could not be surpassed on any sub- 
ject.” ° The indefatigable Upton noted that “ no one ever had 
such a power of raising visions and images as Spenser.”’ 
Recently, B. E. C. Davis has praised him thus: “ his superiority 
to his contemporaries is one of degree, resulting from a finer 
sensitivity and a wider range of appeal which have strengthened 
his position as poet’s poet. For those objective symbols of his 
poetic fancy though ordered and deposed with a humanist’s 
sense of decorum are less completely identified than either his 
verse or diction with the continuous train of thought and con- 
cept. Complete in themselves they can be detached as separate 
pieces from a work of decorative art and adapted by the poet 
to his need.” * 


% A study of these figures has been published by H. D. Rix, Rhetoric in Spenser’s 
Poetry, 1940. 

“Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery, 1936. 

® Ibid., p. 4. 

® Variorum Edition 1.221 (quoted). 

7 Ibid., p. 278. 

® B. E. C. Davis, Edmund Spenser, p. 182. 
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Of all Spenser’s figures the similes have evoked most com- 
ment, especially in Heise’s study.’ Elton speaks of “ more than 
one hundred and fifty elaborate similes decorative of Italian 
heroic verse in the Faerie Queene,” yet believes that “ the 
dredging of Upton and other editors of the last century is not 
much out of the whole mass of Spenser’s imagery.” ** (My 
estimate of long, and medium similes of half a stanza or longer, 
runs to nearly 250.) In view of these estimates one is puzzled 
by Miss Winstanley’s remark, “ the long Virgilian simile is not 
often employed by Spenser.” ** The similes dealing with sea 
and sea-faring alone, some of them strikingly Vergilian, Heise 
counts as more than a dozen,** but the list may be increased. 

Much has been made of Spenser’s dread of the sea. “ This 
fear of the sea is so deeply felt that he can make us fear as we 
read,” according to Miss Treneer, who likens it to “ the fear in 
the Bible, the sea and waves roaring, men’s heart’s failing them 
for fear.” ** Granting this at first, let us see how he has dealt 
with every natural peril of navigation, tempestuous wind, 
quicksand, rock, whirlpool, and the sea monsters which throng 
his ocean in Renaissance opulence. That in this wealth of 
comparison, analogy, symbolism, he has relied considerably on 
classic and Italian sources, the faithful annotations in the 
Variorum Edition have shown. My purpose is not to rehearse 
Miss Treneer’s excellent account,’* but to see if with all in- 
debtedness accepted an irreducible minimum of Spenser’s own 
emotion may be found. 

Born and bred beside the Thames, with some mature years 
presumably spent in sight of shipping, several voyages across 
the Irish Sea before the flight from Cork in 1598, with six years’ 
proximity to Dublin Bay, and doubtless considerable voyaging 
off the Irish coast, Spenser knew sea-faring at first hand. 
Common as was the figure of raging seas, he “ developed it with 
more detail than any of his predecessors,” and the parallels to 


®* Wilhelm Heise, Die Gleichnisse in Edmund Spenser's Faerie Queene und ihre 
Vorbilder, 1902. 

2° Variorum Edition 1.209 (quoted). 

1 Ibid. 2.342 (quoted). 

12 Wilhelm Heise, op. cit., lists 346 simple comparisons and 98 additional pas- 
sages involving comparisons. 

18 Anne Traneer, The Sea in English Literature, 1926, p. 187. 

14 Ibid., pp. 187-209. 
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Homer, Vergil, Ariosto, Ovid, Dante, Pulci, Boiardo, Tasso, 
need no specific obligation, in the judgment of Greenlaw.’® No 
originality may be claimed for the images of rocks loosened 
and crashing into the sea,”* or of the devouring of land by ocean, 
or the effect of “ frothy billows ” **; yet he has an individual eye 
for color effect, as in the “ dull” waves,’® and the melting of 
green into the white foam as his imagination fashions an ivory 
gate for the Bower of Bliss and then makes the carving breathe 
in the scene of the Argo venturing through the Euxine.’”® A 
striking scene (this in an arras) shows Neptune's sea-horses 
which 


From their nosethrilles blow the brynie streame, 
That made the sparckling waues to smoke agayne, 
And flame with gold, but the white fomy creame, 
Did shine with siluer, and shoot forth his beame. 
(FQ 3.11.41. 2-5) 


Is it not possible that Spencer was here fancying the rainbow 
in the spray? He easily transports the reader to the bowsprit 
overhanging an iridescent wave. For a very different, hyper- 
bolic effect of epic grandeur, he depicts the ocean in the 
“Chronicle of British Kings” as crimsoned by the blood of 
the slain: 


Yet twise they were repulsed backe againe, 
And twise renforst, backe to their ships to fly, 
The whiles with bloud they all the shore did staine 
And the gray Ocean into purple dy. 
(FQ 2.10. 48. 1-4) 


It is difficult to accept the opinion of even so devoted a 
Spenserian as Dr. Fletcher that “Spenser’s eye for physical 
nature was so little focussed . . . that he has for the ocean no 
realistic hue.” *° 

Though the similes concerning a ship or seafaring may be 
divided into long, medium, short (or practically incidental) , 


15 Variorum Edition 1. 299. 

1° FQ 1.11.54.4-9; 4.11.3. 6-7. 

17 FQ 2.11. 45.1. 

18 FQ 2.6. 38. 3, 

19 FQ 2.12. 45. 3-4; cf. 4.12. 2. 2-3. 

2° Jefferson B. Fletcher, “ The Painter of the Poets,” SP 14 (1917). 159. 
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the mechanical classification is unimportant. The comparisons 
happily so vary as to the precedence of fact and similitude that 
there is no standard pattern. The value of the similes is their 
emotional power as they suggest a basis of actual or imaginative 
experience of intensity.** Thus, though the implied simile at 
the end of Canto I is conventional, there is zest, almost like that 
of Keats in staking out Endymion, in the satisfaction of ac- 
complishment, with its ring of tomorrow and fresh woods and 
pastures new: 


Now strike your sailes ye jolly Mariners, 

For we be come vnto a quiet rode, 

Where we must land some of our passengers, 

And light this wearie vessel of her lode. 

Here she a while may make her safe abode, 

Till she repaired haue her tackles spent, 

And wants supplide. And then againe abroad 

On the long voyage whereto she is bent: 

Well may she speede and fairely finish her intent. 
(FQ 1. 2. 12. 42) 


A pleasing simplicity makes effective also a similar literary 
parallel as Spenser sighted the end of his last completed book: 


Like as a ship, that through the Ocean wyde 
Directs her course vnto one certaine cost, 

Is met of many a counter winde and tyde, 
With which her winged speed is let and crost, 
And she her selfe in stormie surges tost; 

Yet making many a borde, and many a bay, 
Still winneth way, ne hath her compasse lost: 
Right so it fares with me in this long way, 
Whose course if often stayd, yet neuer is astray. 


(FQ 6. 12. 1) 


Contrast with this an unusually lengthy metaphor, slipping 
into allegory, the complaint of Britomart on the rocky shore. 
With a preliminary personification of the surges against resis- 
ting cliffs, Britomart’s wail heaps up epithets: huge sea, tem- 
pestuous griefe, feeble bark, cruel billows, moyst mountains, 
fearful life, cruel wrath, spiteful wrong, stormy strife, troubled 


21 For sources of similes see Heise and others as given passim in the Variorum 
Edition. See also Heise, op. cit. for tabulations of similes and sources. 
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bowels, feeble vessel, strong buffet, outrageous blows, rough 
rocks, sandy shallows. The third stanza expresses the yearning 
for the gladsome port, and promises in classic style a tribute 
to Great Neptune. The plaint is over elaborate and unmoving, 
and despite some compression suggests the prolixity of a 
medieval lament, as that of Dorigen in the Franklin’s Tale. 
Yet perhaps Janet Scott goes too far in calling the passage 
“parmi les plus banales de la Renaissance.” ** 

Some poets, notably Swinburne, let the reader feel he himself 
is in the sea, the salt on his cheek. Others give us splendid 
prospects of the aequora maris from hill or cliff or from the air. 
Spenser, if not excelling likewise, has unexpected success in 
putting the seafarer aboard ship, his keenest concern being the 
pilot. Doubtless he was a timorous voyager, whose interest in 
the clouded lodestar of the helmsman was far from vicarious.” 
And yet today, though the journeyings across the Irish Sea are 
brief, they are by no means unchallenging. For Spenser, who 
had to watch from Anglesea or nearby for favoring eastern 
winds, a much stouter test lay ahead. The “ Ovidian fear” 
may have come from actual peril of rock, fog, oncoming storm. 
He has a vivid comparison of the prudence of Artegall with that 
of a master of a ship: 


Which cruell outrage when as Artegall 

Did well auize, thenceforth with warie heed 

He shund his strokes, where euer they did fall, 
And way did giue vnto their gracelesse speed: 
As when a skilfull Mariner doth reed 

A storme approching, that doth perill threat, 

He will not bide the daunger of such dread, 

But strikes his sayles, and vereth his mainsheat, 
And lends vnto it leue the emptie ayre to beat. 


(FQ 5. 12. 18) 


Note by contrast the triumphant passage of a ship through 
terrible danger: 


22 Variorum Edition 3.239 (quoted). 

See Treneer, op. cit., p. 193, for recognition of the conventionality but high 
evaluation of these stanzas. 

73 FQ 3.4.53. 3-5. 
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As a tall ship tossed in troublous seas, 

Whom ranging windes threatning to make the pray 

Of the rough rockes, do diuersly disease, 

Meets two contrary billows by the way, 

That her on either side do sore assay, 

And boast to swallow her in greedy graue; 

She scorning both their spights, does make wide way, 

And with her brest breaking the fomy waue, 

Does ride on both their backs, and faire her selfe doth saue. 
(FQ 2. 2. 24) 


In some way, a shipwreck experienced, witnessed, or visual- 
ized through reading, or perhaps through hearsay of valorous 
travelers who had known moving accidents by flood and field, 
had riveted itself on a peculiar sensitive mind. Naturally 
enough it likened the fall of the Giant with the Scales to the 
crashing of a ship on a rock, with shattered ribs, and “ gears 
and goodly ray” despoiled.2* A similar picture shows the 
Monster under the Altar struck by Arthur as severed like the 
mast of some “ well timbered hulke” blown down with power 
to crash the ribs of the ship.” 

Did Spenser ever witness a naval encounter? We need not 
assume he was personally concerned in one, but with remark- 
able vividness he has likened the conflict of Blandamour and 
Paridell to an encounter of ships: 


As when the warlike Brigandines at sea 

With murdrous weapons arm’d to cruell fight, 

Doe meete together on the watry lea, 

They stemme ech other with so fell despight 

That with the shocke of their owne heedlesse might, 

Their wooden ribs are shaken nigh a sonder; 

They which from the shore behold the dreadful sight 

Of flashing fire, and heare the ordenance thonder 

Do greatly stand amaz’d at such vnwonted wonder. 
(FQ 4. 2. 16) 


Spenser, a true Elizabethan, was interested in the strange 
progeny of ocean. He gives us a mighty pageant of this: *° 


* FQ 5.2.50. 

5 FQ 5.11.29. 

2° See Variorum Edition 2. 358-364, for considerable discussion of the sea crea- 
tures mentioned. 
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Most vgly shapes, and horrible aspects, 

Such as Dame Nature selfe mote feare to see, 

Or shame, that euer should so fowle defects 

From her most cunning hand escaped bee; 

All dreadfull pourtraicts of deformitee: 

Spring-headed Hydraes, and sea-shouldering Whales, 

Great whirlpooles, which all fishes make to flee, 

Bright Scolopendraes, arm’d with siluer scales, 

Mighty Monoceros, with immeasured tayles. 

(FQ 2. 12. 23) 

The scolopendra, monoceros (as a fish), the wasserman, the 
ziffus (xiphias), the rosmarine, though familiar to Spenser 
through reading (the wasserman may be an exception) he intro- 
duced to English readers, so far as the New English Dictionary 
has noted. Having enumerated these monsters he adds an 
Oriental hyperbole: 


All these, and thousand thousands many more 
And more deformed Monsters thousand fold. 


Compared with these terrors of dreadful sights on earth 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes withall. 


The spell is soon broken as we learn that these same monsters 
are unreal, “into these fearful shapes disguised,” and at the 
stroke of the Palmer’s “ virtuous staffe ” they are hushed within 
the sea. The scene, though extremely animated, and memorable 
as having aroused Keats’ enthusiasm, is hardly convincing. 
By way of contrast, when Spenser’s eye is on the object, it 
draws effective comparisons. It is quite possible that the actual 
sight of a whale gave the celebrated “ sea-shouldering,” even if 
only his fancy visualized the creature as fleeing wounded to 
the shore. The recollection of something so normal as a whale’s 
bone came to him as he depicted the terror of Florimel pursued 
by the Foul Forester. Again, dolphins were familiar. They drew 
the “ smooth charet of sad Cymoent,” as “ swift as swallows ” 
over the moors so 

That their broad flaggie finns no foame did reare 

Ne bubbling roundell they behind them sent; 

The rest of other fishes drawen weare, 

Which with their finny oars the swelling sea did sheere. 


(There is an exquisite suggestion here of a sound hushed.) 
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Spenser may have had also first-hand observation of the 
dolphin beside the seal (perhaps not in conflict) , clear enough 
to prompt the simile of the encounter of Artegall and Pollente. 


As when Dolphin and a Sele are met, 

In the wide champian of the Ocean plaine: 

With cruell chaufe their courages they whet, 

The maysterdome of each by force to gaine, 

And dreadfull battaile twixt them do darraine: 

They snuf, they snort, they bounce, they rage, they rore, 
That all the sea disturbed with their traine, 

Doth frie with fome aboue the surges hore. 

Such was betwixt these two the troublesome vprore. 


(FQ 5. 2. 15) 


Thus though a possible phenomenon rather than fantastic “ un- 
natural natural history,” Spenser by combined restraint and 
hyperbole makes the plausible convincing. 

We have not yet reached the ocean scenes which best reveal 
Spenser’s temperament. Stout Protestant as he was, he might 
well have erected his own shrine to Notre Dame de La Garde. 
Numerous similes are drawn from the voyager’s safe return. 
He likens sympathetically the emotion of the Red Cross Knight 
after his escape from the House of Pride to that of a newly 
rescued ship’s captain: 

As when a ship, that flyes faire vnder saile, 

An hidden rocke escaped hath vnwares, 

That lay in waite her wrack for to bewaile, 

The mariner yet halfe amazed stares 

At perill past, and yet in doubt ne dares 

To joy at his foole-happie ouersight: 

So doubly is distrest twixt joy and cares 

The dreadlesse courage of this Elfin knight, 

Hauing escapt so sad ensamples in his sight. (FQ. 1.6.1) 


> 


Una’s restoration “to native crowne and kingdom” enables 
fo) 


her to enjoy “ sure peace for ever more.” 

As weather beaten ship arrives on happie shore.”* 
The joy of another heroine, Pastorella, in being reunited with 
Calidore, is thus described: 


27 FQ 2.1.2.8-9. 
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~I 


And wondrous joy felt in her spirits thrall: 

Like him that being long in tempest tost, 

Looking each houre into deathes mouth to fall 

At length espyes at hand the happie cost, 

On which he safety hopes, that earst feard to be lost. 
(FQ 6. 11. 44. 5-9) 


In a different mood he tells us that Guyon is moved with 
delicious music by the Mermaids to turn that his “ storme-bet 
vessel may safely ride” and reach “the Port of rest from 
troublous toyle.” 

One of his most beautiful aphorisms, 


One loving howre 
For many years of sorrow can dispense, 


he follows with a particularly effective simile: 


Much like, as when the beaten marinere, 

That long hath wandred in the Ocean wide, 

Oft soust in swelling Tethys saltish teare, 

And long time hauing tand his tawney hide 

With blustring breath of heauen, that none can bide, 

And scorching flames of fierce Orions hound, 

Soone as the port from farre he has espide, 

His chearefull whistle merrily doth sound, 

And Nereus crownes with cups; his mates him pledg around. 


(FQ 1. 3. 31. Cf. 1. 3. 32. 3-5) 


Spenser may have seen on the shore of Dublin Bay an incoming 
ship, on which he fancied the sunburned master, calling cheerily 
to his mates as the harbor appears, accepting their congratu- 
lations after a voyage. 

As a last illustration may be quoted the combat of Guyon 
with Sir Huddibras and Sansloy, which has been praised by 
Davis as a graphic sea piece in which the object of the descrip- 
tion becomes more wild than the individual with which it is 
compared. In a word, it must be conceded that though this 
imagery of a ship, storm, harbor, is the stock in trade of 
Elizabethan poets, it is nevertheless incontestible that Spenser’s 
yearning for safety was genuinely deepseated, even for the 
finality expressed by the Psalmist: “He bringeth them into 
their desired haven.” 
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The eternal flux of stream into ocean and of refluent tides 
fascinated the poet. As Robert Bridges once said of Shelley, 
Spenser’s imagery is essentially motile. He likens the favor of 
his “ most dreaded soueraine ” to the interchange of river and 
ocean.” One of the most striking similes, describing the conflict 
of Paridel and Scudamour, is based on tidal waves: 


As when two billows in the Irish sowndes, 
Forcibly driuen with contrarie tydes 
Do meete together, each abacke rebowndes 
With roaring rage; and dashing on all sides, 
That filleth all the sea with fome, diuydes 
The doubtfull current into diuers wayes: 
So fell these two in spight of both their prydes. 
(FQ 4. 1. 42. 1-7)” 


The very booming of the sea resounds here. The alliteration, 
dashing, doubtful, diuydes, enforces in another key the 
thunderous music. A different situation had been given earlier 
with magnificent Vergilian effect: 


As he that striues to stop a suddein flood, 
And in strong banckes his violence enclose, 
Forceth it swell aboue his wonted mood, 
And largely overflow the fruitful plaine, 
That all the countrey seemes to be a Maine, 
And the rich furrowes flote, all quite fordonne: 
The wofull husbandman doth lowd complaine, 
To see his whole yeares labour lost so soone, 
For which to God he made so many an idle boone. 
(FQ 3.7. 34) 


As a poet of the rivers Spenser ranks high. His favorite river 
of the classic underworld is Phlegethon. The marriage of the 
Medway and the Thames proves that he felt at least the literary 
charm of Asiatic, Greek, French, Italian, South American 
rivers, and was capable of considerable differentiation among 
the two score or more of English rivers.*° The “counting” 
of “the plentouse Ouse” and its tributaries brings out the 


25 FQ 2.2.24. See Variorum Edition 2.199, for enthusiastic praise of Cory and 
Winstanley. 

8° FQ, Proem to 6; stanzas 7. 1-5. 

8° See Variorum Edition 4.172, for comments of Lemmi and Osgood. 
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precious mention of “ my mother Cambridge,” as the Prothala- 
mion voiced the most noteworthy tribute to the Thames sung 
by any of the London-born poets. His Irish rivers have evoked 
the well-known studies of Joyce, Covington, Judson, Henley, 
and others and have led devoted pilgrims to the streams that 
watered Kilcolman. It is inevitable that the mind of writer 
fascinated by water should have based one of his most splendid 
images on the overflowing of the Nile,** and on the insweep of 
the tidal Shannon.** Small, nameless streams also suggest 
figures. A little river is personified as complaining of its re- 
straint.** The renewed strength of Sir Calidore is that of 


a water streame, whose swelling sourse 
Shall driue a Mill. (FQ 6. 1. 21) 


Superb emotional power lies in the picture of the traveler 
eagerly longing for home whose “ weary wandering way ” is 
checked by a stream with miry banks.” 

Some of the imagery relating to streams, though borrowed,” 
is no less indicative of his delight in water as signified by his 
mention of more than one gulf or bay. From Vergil doubtless 
came the “ calmy bay ” sheltered between hills and rocks that 
“did like a halfe Theatre fulfil,” ** but according to Pauline 
Henley, the Gulfe of Greediness seen by Guyon on his voyage 
to Acrasia’s bowers is perhaps Ballingskeelung Bay, which 
Spenser saw as he sailed to Smerwick.*’ The “ fragile barke ” 
on the far off Adrian Gulfe caught his fancy, perhaps as a 
literary reminiscence.** 

Spenser has some concern with lakes, but thinks of them 
chiefly in hyperboles of blood from wounds.*® Springs arouse 
no distinctive imagery. Streams of blood in the conflict of 
Paridell and Blandamour flow as if their “ springs of life were 
spent.” Tears of the Squire in Squallid Weed burst like the 
“ springs out of a bank.” Yet a pretty fancy makes the water 
from a nymph transformed to a stone flow 


* FO ¥. 1.91. *2 FQ 4.3.27. 33 FQ 3.5.39. 6-9. * FQ 1.9.9. 
85 Variorum Edition 6 and 7.231; ef. ibid. 2.341; 4.185; 5. 167-168. 

8° Ibid. 1. 36. 

87 Pauline Henley, Spenser in Ireland, p. 14. 

88 FQ 2.7.14.4. 

8° FQ 3.4.2. 5-6; 3.10. 54.9; 5.12.20. 7; 6.7. 15.5. 


I 
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As chast and pure as any purest snow 
Ne let her waves with any filthe be dyde.*° 


In a splendid, brief allegory he describes the Whirlpool of Decay 
in Phaedria’s lake: 


On th’other side they see that perilous Poole, 
That called was the Whirlpoole of decay, 
In which full many had with haplesse doole 
Beene suncke, of whom no memorie did stay: 
(FQ 2. 12. 20. 1-4) 


The liquids in fountain evidently attracted him. Gold is “ the 
fountain of the worldes good”; fountains of gold and silver 
abounded in the earth’s womb; Shamfasnesse is “ the fountaine 
of modestee.” The words of Phebe to Venus well forth “as a 
fountain ” from her sweet lips. Spenser likes well also: Una’s 
tears flow over the Red Cross Knight “ as a well”; her heart’s 
blood is a well of life. Love embays his golden wings in “ pure 
pleasure’s well.” Spenser speaks of the silver flood of the “ well 
of life.” ** And for Chaucer himself Spenser has the immortal 
metaphor of the “ well of English undefiled.” 

To discuss all the figures involving water in some form would 
go far beyond the bounds of a brief article. A few illustrations 
of hyperbole and personification may serve. In the great fight 
with the Dragon, 


The rolling billowes beat the ragged shore, 
As they the earth would shoulder from her seat, 
and 
Forth flowed fresh 
A gushing riuer of blacke goarie blood, 
That drowned all the land, whereon he stood; *” 
(FQ 1. 11. 21. 3-4; FQ 1. 11. 22. 3-5) 


Again, seas “ pearce the rockes, and hardest marble weares.” ** 
5 > 5 
The hyperboles so involve personification that it is hard and 
perhaps superfluous to differentiate them. Often the sea is 


*° FQ 2.9.7-8. See Variorum Edition 2.196-7 for Upton’s suggestion of a pos- 
sible resemblance to the legend of Winefrede. 

*2 FQ 1. 11. 29. 4-9. See Variorum Edition 1. 300-2 for Biblical sources, romances 
and allegorical interpretations. But “ silver flood” is Spenser’s own. 

*2 FQ 6.3.50. 8-9. See Variorum Edition 6 and 7.201 for source. 

“8 FQ 4.12. 7.1-2. 
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‘ 3° 


“angry,” “ greedy,” “roaring,” “devouring.” It is possessed 
of “proud disdaine.” ** Occasionally the mood is gentler, as 
when the mother of Marinell evokes pity from the “ rocky 
stone ” and causes the sea “to grone with billows braking from 
the maine.” * 

The grand episode of the marriage of the Medway and the 
Thames affords a study in personification too minute and 
already too carefully analyzed to need discussion here. Further- 
more, Spenser’s utilization of the classic mythology of the sea 
and of lesser waters belongs to the general subject of his obli- 
gation to the classics. 

A brief summary of metaphors concerning the sea or rivers 
reemphasizes Spenser’s extraordinary concern with the imagery 
of water. Davis has remarked that “the verbal figure of 
metaphor approaches the larger concept of allegory and the one 
merges imperceptibly with the other.” *° Accepting the obvious 
truth of this and confining ourselves to simple, miscellaneous 
metaphors we may note a few that suggest merely physical 
aspects: e.g. the “crystal flood,” the “silver channel”; the 
“frothy billows.” Occasionally the mere power of water is 
depicted, as in the “ beating of the billows.” An odd fancy gives 
us “ boyling breasts,” into which sank the gracious words of 
Medina, and the “bransles, ballads, virelayes and verses 
vain ” that “ flowed ” into the brain of Paridell. A persistent 
figure, inescapable of course, likens bloodshed to “ streams of 
blood”; “‘ flood” of blood; “sea of blood”; a “ floodgate ” 
wound; rivers of “ black goorie blood.” More striking, though 
still conventional, are sea images dealing with emotional ex- 
periences, nearly all of distressful nature. These range from 
“streams of tears,” “storm of respite,” to “waves of weary 


”° 
> 


ee 


wretchedness,” “sea of sorrows deep,” “waves of grief and 
jealousy,” sea of tempestuous strife,” and “ tempests of these 


wordly seas.” The sea is the “ mouth of death,” and death is 
“that last long voyage.” More individual are “ swimming 
deep in sensual desires,” ** “ swim and bathe in courtly bliss,” 
and “ swim in pleasure,” though Todd calls the idea common 


** For classic sources see Upton’s comment on FQ 3.8.37.4 Variorum Edition 
8.271. 

*’ FQ 4.12.5.9. 

4° B. E. C. Davis, op. cit., p. 16. 

*7 See Osgood’s comment, Variorum Edition 2.231. 
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enough.** In a word, Spenser cannot escape metaphors from the 
movement of water. 

In conclusion, Spenser’s imagery may be judged distinctive. 
Despite the vast inherited treasures of Homer and Vergil, 
still unsurpassed in the enormously suggestive figures of the 
wine-dark sea and the zodvdAo.Boiov Gaddccas; in addition to 
Elizabethan travel literature and the association with Raleigh 
and the inevitable hearsay from nameless seafarers, Spenser 
utilized his personal knowledge of the sea and of the streams 
around Kilecolman. We must admit he was not Shelley, with 
overwhelming concern as to all possibility of color, light, 
movement, even of the vegetation in the depths of the sea. He 
does not suggests its odor. Yet he goes far beyond the tradi- 
tional in the contrast of the color of wave and foam. Again, his 
ear is most delicate. Fletcher is unnecessarily restrained in 
saying “ Spenser’s auditory images are beautiful, and frequently 
enrich the effect of his usual imagery.” *® De Selincourt com- 
ments admirably on the music of the sea “which Guyon’s 
senses tickeled.” 


With that the rolling sea resounding soft, 
In his big base them fitly answered, 
And on the rocke the waues breaking aloft, 
A solemne Meane vnto them measured, 
The whiles sweet Zephirus lowd whisteled 
His treble, a strange kinde of harmony; 
(FQ 2. 12. 33. 1-7) 


“{Spenser’s] ears have caught the hollow thunder of the horses’ 
hoofs upon the beach; and the low boom of the water as it 
heaps in foam upon the rock is re-echoed in this verse.” *° 
Renwick also pays tribute to Spenser’s exquisite reproduction 
of sound, though without special reference to his concern with 
water.’ He is, in a word, as much to be distinguished for 
auditory nerves, as Shakespeare for olfactory, and is never more 
magical than in dealing with every variety of moving water. 

Spenser is distinctive, too, in the “ mingled terror and fascina- 


48 Ibid. 1. 220. 

4° Jefferson B. Fletcher, “ The Painter’s Poet ” SP 14 (1917). 165. 
5° Variorum Edition 8. 247. 

51 W. L. Renwick, Edmund Spenser, pp. 118-119. 
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59 


tion of the sea “noted by Davis,®* who calls it the symbol of 
elemental nature at war with man,” particularly full of meaning 
in a great seafaring age. Heise also makes the idea of conflict 
preeminent in Spenser: 


Er sieht Kampfe iiberall, in der belebten wie unbelebten Natur, 
Kampf in der Tierwelt und unter den Elementen, Kampf zwischen 
Geschépfen und ihrer Umgebung; hatte er doch auf seinem eigenen 
Lebenswege genug Kaimpe mit widrigen Schicksalen zu bestehen.™ 


But the ideal of conflict is not final. It is not Spenser’s 
most cherished conception. Conflict meant change, the mu- 
tability which so powerfully fascinated him. In all the idea of 
conflict, dearly as he delighted in it, giving it with no limit as to 
gruesome details, he is seeking ultimate peace, the “ wished 
haven,” for the weary barke, the light of the steadfast starre 

That was in the ocean waves yet never wet 


But firme is fixt and sendeth light from farre 
To all that in the wide deep wandering arre. 


Arch romanticist as he was, Spenser sought “ authentic tidings 
of invisible things ” and “ central peace subsisting at the heart 
of endless agitation.” 


The College of William and Mary 


52 B. E. C. Davis, op. cit., p. 176. 
53 Wilhelm Heise, op. cit., p. 164. 








A LOST ACQUAINTANCE OF WORDSWORTH 
By Variey LAnG 


None of Wordsworth’s biographers mention Chauncey Hare 
Townshend, poetaster and literary critic. In 1816, while still 
a young man, Townshend sent some of his effusions to Robert 
Southey, who replied with a kind letter of praise, inviting him 
to visit Keswick and urging him to read Wordsworth’s poetry.* 
Southey continued his correspondence with Townshend over 
a period of five years, with an occasional repetition of his invi- 
tation to the young man, who was at Cambridge from 1817 
to 1821. In 1821 Townshend met Wordsworth, presumably for 
the first time, according to a letter from Southey to Town- 
shend: “The Wordsworth’s spoke of you with great pleasure 
upon their return from Cambridge.” ° 

Finally, during the Christmas holidays, 1827-28, Townshend 
seems to have taken advantage of Southey’s repeated invita- 
tions to visit him at Keswick. In a letter to Benjamin Robert 
Haydon dated Keswick, 9th of February, 1828 Townshend 
writes: 

Since I came here we have not lacked excellent society, good 
cheer, and Christmas gambols. Southey is frolicsome as a child, 
with all his fine sense and varied information, and preserves “a 
young lamb’s heart amongst the full grown flocks,” as Wordsworth 
says. We have had that poet also amongst us. He is a favourite 
author of mine, but rather prosy in real life. He has not Southey’s 
elastic spirits and extensive information, but is somewhat too 
solemn and didactic.’ 


Again in March, 1830, Townshend writes from Keswick to 
Haydon: 


As to Wordsworth, I neither see him, nor am likely to see him, 
for you must know that I have been discovered by him to be the 
author of a certain essay, in four parts, on the “ Theory and Writ- 
ings of—Wordsworth,” which appeared recently in “ Blackwood.” 


1 Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, ed. by Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, M.A., 1850. Fenwick, August 17, 1816. 
? Ibid., Keswick, May 6, 1821. 
5 Benjamin Robert Haydon: Correspondence and Table Talk. Ed. by F. W. 
Haydon, 1876, I. 376. 
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This said essay did not please the bard, and he wrote to Southey 
a note,* which, in mighty plain terms, declined all further acquain- 
tance with so audacious a profligate. I did not think that literary 
vanity could be carried so far, for the essay was anything but hos- 
tile. It allotted him, as some think, an undue share of merit, and it 
was wholly free from anything personal. I only regret the matter 
on Southey’s account, and because I am sorry to lose the acquain- 
tance of Wordsworth’s family, who are really amiable. Wordsworth 
himself I always thought very heavy in hand—the prince of 
prosers—yet he is a glorious poet. What a paradox! ® 


Townshend’s description of the later Wordsworth as heavy, 
solemn, didactic and prosy is interesting, biographically. The 
article Townshend refers to is in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, 1829, Vol. XX VII. It appears in four parts, all 
unsigned, on September (part II), October, November, and 
December. In the article Townshend attempts to show that 
Wordsworth’s poetry has been overrated by his partisans, and 
underrated by his detractors. He has the healthy purpose of 
reducing Wordsworth’s verse from what some of his admirers 
regarded as a sort of divine revelation to its true level as good 
poetry at best, very bad stuff at its worst. I suspect that 
Townshend noticed and disliked the adulation given to Words- 
worth when he met him at Keswick and decided to arrive at 
a fairer judgment. At any rate, he seems to have disturbed the 
paradisiacal peace established at Rydal Mount and Greta Hall 
where, as Professor Harper points out,’ nothing, not even an 
adverse review, was allowed to disturb the Olympian serenity. 
It is interesting to note that no further corespondence took 
place between Southey and Townshend—an acquaintance was 
lost.’ 


New York State College for Teachers 


*I cannot find this note. 

5 Ibid., p. 380. Italics his. 

® George McLean Harper, William Wordsworth, His Work and Influence, 1916, 
1. 3383. 

™ Townsend’s article, entitled ““ An Essay on the Theory and Writings of Words- 
worth,” amounts to about sixty-two pages in all. In his attack on Wordsworth’s 
theory of poetry, the writer calls, without acknowledgement, Coleridge to his 
aid. He makes trenchant, but always gentlemanly, critical remarks on such 
poems as “ The Idiot Boy,” “Peter Bell, “The Waggoner”; in general, Towns- 
hend prefers “ Laodamia ” and the later poetry of Wordsworth to the earlier. 

In the DNB article on Townshend, there is no mention of his acquaintance with 
Wordsworth or of the essay in Blackwood. 
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SOME DE QUINCEY MANUSCRIPTS Bros. « 
By Cuavupve E. Jones es 
q in Che 
Since the almost simultaneous appearance, in 1936, of two o. 
biographies * of De Quincey and a collection of letters,’ several Hallid 
of his manuscripts have received mention.* Others remain 6. 2 
obscure, however, and this article is intended to describe some Ameri 
of them. The most important items mentioned here comprise oo. 
the Tait correspondence, long believed lost. Of considerable | Maggs 
interest, also, is the short essay “Shakespeare and Words- 8. 2 
worth,” printed here in full along with the “ Coleridge ” frag- posses: 
ment, which provides a good example of the author’s method of 9. 2 
composition. It is to be hoped that the following notes and others. 
reprints will be of service to future labourers in this vineyard. | 10. 
“1. Tait Correspondence. A collection of thirty-seven unpub- the a 
lished letters of De Quincey to Tait; Feb. 20, 1838, to Aug. 15, ) =<. 
1846. Now in the possession of M. Ronald Brukenfeld, 1276 f “ SH. 
President Street, Brooklyn, New York. of refe 
2. A.l.s. addressed to Mr. Nicholson, Post-Master, Amble- — 
side. Now in possession of the William Andrews Clark Memo- pts 
rial Library, Los Angeles, California. The text * is as follows: occasio 
December 8, 1825 eee or 
Sir; ala though 
I beg to say with my Compts. to Mrs. Benson, that if it is agree- Fr mig 
able to her I shall be happy to renew my lease of the Town End like the 
Property for five years from next May Day. The house will be tion, h: 
put into repair and occupied by the beginning of January next. more tl 
Your obedient Servt., been fi 
Thos. de Quincey. posing 
3. A.l.s. to Robert Chambers from “ Miss Jane Miller’s continu 
profoul 
1 Edward Sackville-West, Thomas De Quincey (New Haven; Yale University be gps 
Press); and Horace E. Eaton, Thomas De Quincey (New York; Oxford University ish mo 
Ried. models 
2 Willard Hallam Bonner, De Quincey at Work (Buffalo; University of Buffalo briand 
Studies, vol. 11; April). the op! 
2Cf. PMLA 52 (1987). 244-60; NQ 174 (1938). 423; More Books 14 (1939). 
66 and 347-52; PMLA 55 (1940). 1080-1128. 5 Wate 
* For permission to print this letter, I am indebted to the Library Committee © For | 
of the University of California, Los Angeles. Library | 
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Lodgings, Holyrood Gardens; 9 Feb. 1839.” Listed in Maggs 
Bros. cat. 587, item 918 (cf. plate 11). 

4. A.n.s. inserted in a copy of the Confessions, 1822. Listed 
in Charles J. Sawyer cat. 82, item 31. 

5. A.l.s. to Mrs. Graham; Jan. 26, 1835. Listed in Bernard 
Halliday cat. 238, item 423. 

6. A.ms. Folio. 2 pp. Listed in American Autograph Shop’s 
American Clipper, vol. 10, item 67. 

7. A.ms. 1 p. Part of an essay on Wordsworth. Listed in 
Maggs Bros. cat. 587, item 919. 

8. A.ms. concerning Harriet Martineau. 3 pp. Now in the 
possession of Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Massachusetts. 

9. A.ms. concerning Haydon, Scott, Wordsworth, Lamb and 
others. 2 pp. Also in the possession of Goodspeed’s Book Shop. 

10. A. ms. “ Shakespeare and Wordsworth.” 3 pp.? Now in 
the possession of the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
D.C. The text ° is as follows: 


“ SHAKESPEARE and Worpswortu :"—I take this opportunity 
of referring to the work of a very eloquent Frenchman, who has 
brought the names of Wordsworth and Shakespeare into connexion, 
partly for the sake of pointing out an important error in the par- 
ticular criticism on Wordsworth, but still more for as offering an 
occasion for expressing the gratitude due to the French author for 
his the able, anxious, and oftentimes generous justice which he has 
rendered to English literature. It is indeed most gratifying to a 
thoughtful Englishman—that precisely from that period when the 
Fr mighty drama of the French Revolution, like the Deluge, or 
like the early growth of Christianity, had or the like the Reforma- 
tion, had been in operatingon long enough to pro form a new and 
more thoughtful generation in France, has the F English literature 
been first extensively studied in France, and first faithfully appre- 
ciated. Since 1810 when the generation moulded by the Revolution 
was beginning to come forward on the stage of national action, a 
continued series of able writers amongst the French—ardent, noble, 
profound—have laid aside their nationality in the most generous 
temper spirit for the express purpose of investigating the great Eng- 
lish models of intellectual power, locally so near to their own native 
models, and yet virtually so in such polar remoteness. Chateau- 
briand’s intense r enthusiasm for Milton, almost monomaniac in 
the opinion of some people, is notorious. This however was less 





5 Watermarked: J. Whatman, Turkey Mill, 1843. 
* For permission to print this and the following text, I am indebted to the 
Library trustees. Bold face type denotes De Quincy’s rejections. 
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astonishing: the pure marble grandeur of Milton, was and his 
classical severity, naturally recommended themselves to the French 
taste, which can always understand the beauty of proportion and 
regular or teleologic tendencies. It was with regard to the ano- 
molous, and to that sort of vaster harmonies which from mon 
moving upon a fin wider scale are apt at first sight to pass for 
discords that the a new taste needed to be created in France. Here 
Chateaubriand shewed himself a Frenchman of the old leaven. 
Milton would always have been estimated in France. He needed 
only to be better known. Shakesepeare was the natural stone of 
offense: and with regard to him Chateaubriand has shewn himself 
eminently blind. His panegy reference to Shakespeare’s female 
gallery, as the so divine as that Pantheon really is, by way of most 
forcibly expressing his supposed inferiority to Racine [who wa 
strictly speaking has no female pictures at all, but merely wmrisse 
or outlines in pencil] is the very perfection of human blindness. But 
many years ago the writers in Le Globe, either in by direct papers 
on the drama or indirectly in by way of reference to the acting of 
Kean &c., shewed that even as to Shakespeare a new heart was 
arising in France. M. Veri Raymordnd de Vericour, though neces- 
sarily called off to a more special consideration of the Miltonic 
poetry by the very promise of his title [Milton, et la Poesie Epique: 
Paris et Londres: 1938], has in various places shewn a far more 
comprehensive and a profounder sense of poetic truth than Cha- 
teaubriand. His sensibility, being originally deeper and trained to 
move upon a far larger compass, vibrates equally under the chords 
of the Shakespearian music. Even he however has made a serious 
mistake as to Wordsworth in his relation to Shakespeare. Words At 
p. 420 he says—“ Wordsworth, qui (de méme que Byron) sympa- 
thise peu cordialement avec Shakespeare, se prostame cependant 
comme Byron devant le Paradis perdu; Milton est la grand idole 
de Wordsworth; il ne craint pas quelque fois de se comparer lui- 
méme a son géant ”; [never unless in the single accident of praying 
for a similar audience—, “ fit audience let me find though few ”’] et 
“et en vérité ses sonnets ont souvent le méme esprit prophétique, 
la méme elevation sacrée que ceux de l'Homére Anglais.” There 
cannot be graver mistakes than are here brought into one focus. 
Lord Byron cared little for the Paradise Lost, and had studied it 
not at all. On the other hand Lord B.’s pretended disparagement 
of Shakespeare by comparison with the meagre and hungry and 
bloodless Alfieri was a pure stage trick, a momentary device for 
expressing his Apemantus misanthropy towards the English nati 
people. He had per- It happened at the time he had made himself 
unpopular by the circumstances of his private life: these, with a 
morbid appetite for engaging public attention, he had done his 
best to publish and to keep before the public eye; whilst at the same 
time he was very angry at the comm particular style sort of com- 
ments which they provoked. There was no fixed temper of anger 
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towards him in the public mind of England: but he believed that 
there was. And he took his revenge by through every channel by 
which he fancied himself to have a chance for reaching the national 
and stinging the national mind pride; Ist. by ridiculing the English 
pretensions to a higher principle and national morality; but that 
failing, 2ndly. by disparaging Shakespeare; 3rdly. by on the same 
principle which led Dean Swift to found a the first lunatic hospital 
in Ireland, viz. 
“To shew by one satiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much,” 


Lord Byron, without any sincere opinion or care upon the subject 
one way or other, directed in his will—that his daughter should not 
marry an Englishman: this bullet, he fancied, would take effect, 
even though the Shakespeare bullet had failed. As to the rest, Lord 
B. did not care for Milton, and did care for Wo Shakespeare. Now, 
as to Wordsworth, he cares for values both in the highest degree. 
In a philosophic poem, like the Excursion, he is naturally led to 
speak more pointedly of Milton: but his own affinities are far every 
way more numerous and striking to Shakespeare. For this reason I 
have myself been led to class groupe him with Shakespeare. In 
these two poets is alike is seen the infinite of Painting: in schylus 
and Milton alike is are seen the simplicities and stern sublimities 
of Sculpture. 


11. A. ms. part of “ Coleridge.’ Also in the Possession of the 
Folger Shakespeare library. The text is as follows: 


[...] extensive house and household, together with the unlimited 
license which belongs of action which belongs to the ménage of some 
great dons amongst the nobility, could alone have made Coleridge 
a desirable an inmate perfectly desirable. Probably many little 
jealousies and offences had been mutually suppressed: but the 
particular at length the spark which alighted upon fell amongst the 
long surpressed combustibles which took the following shape of an 
affront to Mr. Montagu in which he at length fell amongst the com- 
bustible fo materials already prepared, and ending only the thus 
produced the final explosion which had perhaps been t with difficulty 
retarded so long, was kindled by the following (I bition unin- 
tentional affront) as it seemed to Mr. Montagu, but which, took 
the following shape:—Mr. Montagu had published a book against 
the use of stimulating alcohol and all nitre in any shape wine and 
intoxicating liquors of every sort. gr Not out of any parsimony or 
any under any suspicion of inhospitality, but in mere self-con- 
sistency and obedience to his own conscientious scruples, Mr. M. 


7™The fragment appears in Masson, 2, pp. 206 ff. The ms. draft seems to be an 
amplification of the version printed in Tait’s Magazine (1834) and reprinted as 
Chapter 2 of Recollections of the Lakes and the Lake Poets (1854 and 1868). 
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would not countenance the use of wine at his own table. So far all 
was right. But doubtless on such a system under under the known 
habits of modern life it should have been made a rule to ask no man 
to dinner. For to force men without warning to a single (and there- 
fore thoroughly useless) act of painful abstinence is what I nor any 
man can have a right to do. In point of sense it is in fact precisely 
the freak of Sir Roger De Coverly, who drenches his friend the 
Spectator with a hideous decoction . . . not, as his confiding visitor 
had supposed, for some certain and ins immediate ben benefit to 
follow, but as one of ten thousand similar drenches simply as having 
a tendency to (if well supported by a many years’ continuance of 
similar drenches) to abate the remote contingency of the stone. 
One day’s abstinence could do no good on any scheme: and no man 
was likely to offer himself for a second. However, such being the 
law of the castle and that law well known to Mr Coleridge, he 
nevertheless thought fit to ask to dinner Col; then Capt., Pasley of 
the Engineers . . . well known in those days for his book on the 
Military Policy of England, and since for his system of engineering 
professional instruction. Now where or in what land abides that 


Captain, or Colonel, or knight in arms, 


to whom wine in the analysis of dinner is a s neutral or indifferent 
element? Wine therefore, W as it was not of a nature to be omitted, 
C. took care to furnish at his own private private cost. Therefore 
And so far again all was right. But why must C. give his dinner to 
the Captain in Mr. Montagu’s eating room house? There lay the 
affront: and doubtless it was a very inconsiderate act on the part of 
C. I report the case simply as it was then generally told: and 
echoed f borne upon the truth not of scandal but of jest and merri- 
ment. The result however was no jest, for bitter words followed 
ensued, words that festered in the remembrance, and a lasting rup- 
ture between the parties followed, which no reconciliation ever 
healed. 

Meantime on reviewing this story, as generally reported adopted 
by the learned in scandal literary scandal one demur rises up to the 
Dr. Parr, a lisping old dotard, without dignity or power of mind of 
any sort, was a frequent and privileged inmate at Mr. Montagu’s 
and Him now, this Parr, there was no conceivable motive for 
enduring; and on the other hand, with that point satisfactorily 
settled by the pompous inanities of his th ious works. Yet, on 
the other hand, his habits were per in their own nature far less 
endurable; for the monster smoked: and how? Not with How did 
the “ Birmingham Doctor” smoke? Not with Not, as you or I or 
other civilized people smoke, with a gentle Segar but with shag 
tobacco. And those those who know how that abomination burrows 
lodges and nestles in the draperies of curta window curtains will 
be in guess the horror and detestation in which the old Whig’s 
memory is held by all enlightened women. 
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From Mr. Montagu’s Coleridge passed as a by favour of what 
accident of favour of accident I know not recommendation I never 
introduction I never heard, into a family as amiable and in manners 
and as benign in disposition as I g remember to have ever met 
with I Of On this family excellent family I think look back with 
with more peculiar threefold affection, . . . chiefly on account of 
their goodness, but both on account of their goodness to Coleridge, 
and because they were then un- unfortunate and because they have 
long been their union has long since been dissolved by death. They 
lived in Berners Street The family is was composed of three 
members; of Mr. M ... once a lawyer, but who had however ceased 
to pr practise; of Mrs. M. his wife, a fine and blooming young 
woman distinguished for her fine person; and a young lady, her 
unmarried sister. Here for some years I was used to visit see 
Coleridge until at length pecuniary embarrassments connected wit 
with some long protracted lawsuit chancery suit: and doubtless, as 
far as situation merely was concerned he must have and the hourly 
most delicate attentions from the most amiable women could 
doystq ay, make a man happy; he must have been so at this time. 
For both the ladies treated him with as an elder brother or as a 
father At length however the cloud of misfortune, which had long 
brooded settled upon the prospects of this excellent family, thick- 
ened, and I foun found them living upon one of my visits to London 
living living in at a cottege in Wiltshire, and that they had given 
up their house in Berners Street, and had retired to a cottage in 
Berne Wiltshire. Coleridge had accompanied them; and there I 
foll visited them myself; and, as it eventually proved, for the last 
time that I saw them. Some time after this I heard from Coleridge 
with the deepest p sorrow that poor M. had been thrown into 
prison and had sunk under the pressure of his misfortunes. 
The gentle ladies of his family had retired to remote friends; and I 
saw them no more, though often vainly making inquiries about 
them. 

Coleridge during this part of his London life, I saw constantly; 
generally once a day during my one stay in London and sometimes 
we were jointly engaged in to dinner parties. In particular I re- 
member one party at which we met Lady Hamilton—Lord Nelson’s 
Lady H.,-the beautiful, the accomplished, the enchantress. Cole- 
ridge admired her, as who would not have done, prodigiously; as s 
and she in her turn was fascinated with Coleridge. She He was 
unusually effective in his display, eloquent: and she and she, who 
was the most splendid of a by way of expressing her acknowledge- 
ments for his appropriately performed a scene in Lady Macbeth: 
how ly I need splendidly I I I need cannot better express than 
by saying that all of us who then witnessed her performance had 
were upon familiar with Mrs. Siddon’s matchless execution of that 
scene, and yet yet with that picture full in on our recollections 
such a model filling our imaginations we could not but acknowledge 
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the possibility of another and a different p perfection, without a 
trace of imitation, equally original, and equally astonishing. Lady 
Hamilton was the The word ‘ magnificent’ is in this day most terri- 
bly abused: daily I hear of objects or read in the news papers of 
magnificent objects as though at ¢ scattered more thickly than 
blackberries: but for my part I have seen few objects really magnific 
deserving that epithet. Lady H. was one of them them. She had 
the beauty, and she had the enchantment. Medea’s beauty and Med 
Medea’s power of enchantment. But let not the reader too credu- 
lously suppose her the unprincipled woman she has been described. 
I know of no goo sound reason for supposing the connexion between 
Lord Nelson and her to have been other than perfectly virtuous: 
I am sure that his public services I am sure, were most eminent: 
for that we have the highest indisputible authority: and equally 
sure I am that they were requited with rank ingratitude. 

After the poor M—s were in less har household of the poor 
M—s had been dissolved, I know not whether Coleridge went 
immediately: for I did not visit London for some time years ater 
that s some some years had elapsed. When I 

In 1823-24 I first understood that he had ret taken up his resi- 
dence as a guest with Mr. Gilman a Surgeon in Highgate. There 
he continued to live un; and the then he dis until the termination 
of his life in July 1934. He then probably resided for some time 
with at that gentleman’s: there he continued to reside on the same 
terms, I believe, of affectionate friendship with the members of 
Mr. Gilman’s house family as had lightened made life endurable to 
him in the time of the M—s: and there he closed his life died in 
July of the present year. In If generally speaking poor C. had but 
a small share of w ordly prosperity, in one respect at least he was 
eminently favored by Providence: beyond all men who ever perhaps 
have lived, he found a continual succession series of strangers to 
step in, as if by preconcerted—concerted arrangement to the sacri- 
fice of means to engage strangers in a engage a constant succession 
of most faithful friends, and he levied the services of sisters, brothers, 
daughters, sons, from the hands of strangers . . . attracted to him 
by no possible impulses but those of reverence for his super! intellect 
and love for his gracious nature. How, says Wordsworth, For yet— 
how can he expect 


that others should sow for him, reap for him, and at 
his call love him, who 

for himself will take no 

thought at all? 


How can he, indeed? It is most unreasonable to do so: yet this 
expectation, if C. did not entertain, at all events he realized. Fast 
as one friend dropped off; another and another succeeded: perpetual 
relays were laid along his path in life of judicious and zealous 
imposters, who have done honor to themselves by supporters, who 
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comforted his days, and smoothed the pillow and for his declining 
age even when it was beyond all human power to take away the 
thorns which stuffed it. 

And what were those thorns? And whence derived? That is a 
question on which I must decline speaking, unless I could speak 
fully. Not known to make any mystery of what requires none, the 
reader will understand that originally his sufferings and the death 
within him of all hope and of all natural or vital movement in the 
Spirits, the decay of the life within him, and the palsy as it were of 
that which is the life of life and the heart within the heart came from 
opium. But two things I must add—one to explain, and other to 
justify Coleridge’s case, and the other to bring it within the indul- 
gent allowance of just equitable judges. First the Suffering from 
morbid derangements originally produced by opium had very pos- 
sibly ceased to be such that it lost that simple character, and had 
prod themselves reacted in producing secondary states of disease 
and imitation not any longer dependant upon the opium so as to 
disappear with its disuse. It was a more that mortal discourage- 
ment do accomplish this disuse, when the pains of self-sacrifice were 
balanced by no meri gleams of restorative feeling. Yet secondly 
C. did make prodigious efforts to deliver himself from the thraldom, 
and he went so far at one time in Bristol to my knowledge as to hire 
a man for the express purpose and armed with the power of reso- 
lutely standing interposing between him C. and the door of any 
druggist’s shop. It is true that an authority derived only from C. 
himself could not be valid against C.’s own counter-determination: 
he could resume as easily he could delegate the power. But the 
scheme did not entirely fail: then at a man shrinks from exposing 
to another that infirmity of will which he should might else h with 
have but a feeble motion for disguizing to himself restraining: and 
and the man, though in some delegated man, the external conscience 
as it were of C., though certainly in the final resort, if matters came 
to an absolute final rupture and to an obstinate duel as it were 
between himself and his principal—in that extremity to knock 
under was (as he well knew) his unfortunate necessity, yet matters 
the struggle might be long protracted before coming to that dignus 
sort of dignus vindice nodus: and in fact I know, upon absolute 
proof, that, before coming reaching to that solution crisis, the man 
shewed fight, and faithful to his trust, and comprehending the 
means for it, he declared that if he must quit before yielding he 
would “ know the reason why.” 

Opium therefore, subject to the explanation I have made, was 
certainly the original source of C.’s morbid feelings, and of his 
debility, and of his remorse. As I And in that place upon that sub- 
ject I have nothing to add within the last 2 or 3 years I heard that 
C a revolution (which I know to be a very probable if not inevitable 
result of any long very long use of opium) had taken place in C., 
viz. had at length become... there water to his system, incapable of 
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any sensible effect good or bad. This His pecuniary embarassments 
pressed as lightly as could well be expected upon him. I have 
mentioned the annuity of £150 made to him by the two Wedge- 
woods. One half of I believe could not be withdrawn, having been 
left by a regular testamentary bequest. But the moiety, coming 
from the surviving brother, was withdrawn from on the plea of 
commercial losses somewhere I think about 1815. That would have 
been a heavy blow to C., and assuredly the generosity is not very 
conspicuous of having ever suffered an allowance of that nature to 
be left to the mercy of accident. Either it ought not to have been 
granted in that shape, viz. as an annual allowance giving ground 
for expecting expecting a its periodic recurrence, or it ought not to 
have been withdrawn. However this blow was broken to C. by the 
bounty of George IV, who placed C’s name amongst in the list of 12 
to whom he granted an annuity of 100 guineas per ann. This he 
enjoyed so long as that prince reigned. But at length came a heavier 
blow than that from Mr. Wedgewood. A new king arose, who knew 
not Joseph. Yet surely th it was not a king who could suddenly so 
easily resolve to turn adrift 12 men of letters, many of them most 
accomplished men, for the sake of appropriating a sum no larger 
to himself than 1200 guineas, no som less to some of them than the 
total freight of their earthly hopes? . . . Oh scorn and » wilt 
thou fare sumptuously every day, and apparel thy thy illegitimate 
ch children upon a in purple and gold ... and yet grudge the price 
of one day’s no ordinary banquet to a man w fo naturally so in by 
infinite degrees above thee... that the plea of a non comprehending 


urged the fact by this was after all the sole apology for thy 
land. No matter: let the deed have been from whose hand it might, 
this it was done: , it was perpetrated, as saith the Medea of in 


Euripides: and it will be mentioned hereafter “more than either 
once or twice” it fell with weight and with effect upon the latter 
days of C.: that it took from him as much heart and hope as at his 
years and with his unworldly prospects remained for man to blight: 
and, if it did not utterly crush and destroy him, the reason was... 
because for himself he had never needed asked much, and was now 
conciously drawing near to that haven in which for himself he would 
want ask need nothing; secondly, because his children were now 
independent of his aid; and this finally because in this land there are 
men to be found always with with hearts, and with heads of minds 
large enough to comprehend the claims of genius, and with with 
hearts more generous than those of princes by good luck more 
generous by infinite degrees than the hearts of princes. 

Coleridge, as I now understand, was somewhere about sixty-two 
years of age when he died. For myself however This however I 
take upon the report of the public newspapers: for as to I do not 
myself of my own knowledge know anything acurately upon that 
point. It rem 
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It remains to attempt some slight sketch or summing up of his 
intellectual pretensions: but this I shall decline upon the following 
argument:—it would be indispensible as a warrant for authorizing 
for such a verdict, or any approximation to it, if upon Coleridge’s 
in this particular, to and to authorize in any any degree that my own 
estimate of his philosophic powers, that I should bring clear of the 
so from this unfortunate obscurity and place in a before him the 
reader Ss a as a bead-roll of pearls some considerable series of his 
very profoundest aphorisms, truths drawn no from the very “ fontal 
abysses ” of philosophy, and so little expanded, or illuminated, by 
their author, that, like those in lord Bacon’s Essays, they are rather 
to be regarded as seeds than as developed plants. In general I shall 
say this—that the strength of C. lay in what the Germans call 
psychology; and that his mind was and its peculiar constitution will 
be best comprehended by him who conceives a images to him a 
mixed composition between the intellect of Leibnitz and of Jeremy 
Taylor; the breadth of the first, with the same faculty for combina- 
tion and for approximating larger remote affinities—this is its sub- 
stratum with a super-structure more allied to the mind of Taylor; 
the same redundant energies of creation, holding the same cornu- 
copia and or Amalthea’s horn of riot imagery running riot and 
“strangled by its own warm fertility,” but above all the same 
restless and pantherlike agility and untameable activity of the 
understanding. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH SONNETS 1800-1850 
By GrorGeE SANDERLIN 


The following bibliography, of sonnets published in books 
between 1800 and 1850, is submitted as a contribution toward a 
detailed history of the English sonnet in the nineteenth century. 
It continues but does not overlap Professor Havens’ similar 
bibliography for the eighteenth century, published in his The 
Influence of Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 
1922) ; if an early nineteenth century writer’s sonnets are listed 
by Professor Havens, the reader is referred to Professor Havens’ 
book. As in his list, periodical sonnets are included only if their 
authors published other sonnets in books; but if an author 
published sonnets in books between 1800 and 1850 the attempt 
has been to list all his sonnets, including any written after 1850. 

The abbreviations are as follows: trans. = translation; 
P.= Petrarchan (the octave to contain two rimes, falling into 
two quatrains, the quatrains to rime abab, abba, baba, or 
baab) ;S. = Shakespearean (ababcdcdefefgg) ; Sp.— Spenserian 
(ababbcbecdedee); ir.=irregular (any variation in rime 
scheme from the other types, in a fourteen line iambic penta- 
meter poem not riming in couplets). When the number or kind 
of sonnets is not given it is because the work has not been seen. 
For such books references to reviews are given. 

ADAMSON, JOHN. Sonnets from ... Camoens (Newcastle, 1810); Memoirs 
of . . . Camoens (1820); Lusitania Illustrata (Newcastle, 1842); Sonnets 
(Newcastle, 1845); Mo. Mag., 35 (1813); C. Lofft’s Laura (1814) II; M 
Russell's Sonnets on the Sonnet (1898).63 (53 trans.), at least 6 more not 
seen: 3 P., 60 ir. 

ALBIN, THOMAS. Sonnets (1835). Contains at least 61 sonnets; see Gent. Mag., 
n.s. 4 (1835), 69. 

ALDERSON, SIR EDWARD H. Translations and poems (1846). 17: 1 P., 6 S., 
10 ir. 

ALFORD, HENRY. Poetical works (Boston, 1853); School of the Heart (1835); 
Abbot of Muchelnaye, sonnets, etc. (1841). At least 107: 41 P., 12 S., 54 ir. 
(1 in bl. verse, 1 of 13 lines). 

ALLINGHAM, WILLIAM. Day and Night Songs (1854); The Music Master 
(1855); Howitt’s Jour. 2 (1847). 6, at least 12 more not seen: 2 P., 4 ir. 

ANDERSON, ROBERT. See Havens, p. 694. 

ANONYMOUS. Anonymous poems (1850); Anthologia, a collection of . . . sonnets 
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(1807), see Crit. Rev., 3d ser. 10 (1807), 332; Autumnal Reflections (1813), 
see Crit Rev., 4th ser. 3 (1813), 332; Century of Inventions (1863); Crazed 
Maid of Venice, see New Mo., 18 (1826), 274; Etonian (1822), see Mo. Rev., 
100 (1823), 163; Evening Hours, see Gent. Mag., 87, pt. 2 (1817), 534; 
Golden Lyre (1830), see Ath., March 6, 1830, p. 185; Hebrew Harpist (1848); 
Hours of Sickness (Brighton, 1848); Lamentation (1801), see Havens, p. 696; 
Life, and Other Poems, see Gent. Mag., n.s. 22 (1844), 171; Michael Angelo 

. with translations, see Gent. Mag., n.s. 14 (1840), 407; Night and Day 
Thoughts, contains about 250 sonnets, see Ath., April 8, 1843, p. 334; Pleasures 
of Sympathy (1822); Poems (Leicester, 1836); Poems, and translations from 
Schiller, see Mo. Rev., 98 (1822), 258; Poems .. . by a Lady (1809); Poems 
of Three Friends, see Gent. Mag., 84 pt. 2 (1814), 467; Poetical Epistles, see 
Mo. Rev., 79 (1816), 397; Poetical Patchwork, see Ath., May 18, 1844, p. 451; 
Proud Shepherd’s Tragedy (1823), see Mo. Rev., 102 (1823), 326; Recollections 
of the Lakes, see Ath., Dec. 19, 1840, p. 1007; Sacred Songs, see Gent. Mag., 
n.s.2 (1834), 73; Solace of Song (1837); Specimens of Translations, see Mo. Rev., 
79 (1816), 397; Thirty-six Nonconformist Sonnets, see Ath., April 11, 1846, p. 
372; Three Poems (Hastings, 1848); Travels and Tales in Verse (1841); Tré 
Giuli, translated from the Italian, contains 200 sonneis, see New Mo. 18 
(1826), 406. 72: 22 P., 6S. 1 Sp., 43 ir. (1 of 13 lines). 

ANSTER, JOHN. Xeniola (Dublin, 1837). 38 ir. 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW. Poetical Works (1890); Examiner, July 21, 1849, p. 
458. 28: 16 P., 2 S., 10 ir. 

ASHBURNHAM, WILLIAM. Restoration of the Jews (1849); Elegiac Sonnets 
(1795), not seen. 138: 1 P., 74 S., 63 ir. 

ATKINSON, THOMAS. Chameleon (1832-3). 13: 1 P., 12 ir. (1 of 15 lines). 

BAILEY, PHILIP J. Festus (1839); The Angel World (1850). 4: 1 P., 3 ir. 

BANNERMAN, ANNE. — See Havens, p. 696. 

BARNES, WILLIAM. Poems. See Gent. Mag., n.s. 27 (1847), 59. 

BARRETT, EATON STANNARD. Woman, a poem (1819). 2 ir. (1 of 10 
lines, 1 of 11 lines). 

BARTON, BERNARD. The Triumph of the Orwell (1817); Poems by an 
Amateur, 2d ed. with additions (1821); Poetic Vigils (1824); Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, ed. J. Conder (1838); Poems and Letters, ed. by his daughter 
(1849); The Gem for 1831. 52, at least one more not seen: 49 P., 3 S. 

BAYLEY, PETER. Poems (1803). 16: 15 P., 1 ir. 

BEACONSFIELD, BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Ist EARL of. Wit and Wisdom 
(1881); Venetia (1837). 13: 1 P., 12 ir. 

BECK, THOMAS. Poetic Amusement (1809). 25: 11 S., 14 ir. (6 octosyllabic) . 

BEDDOES, THOMAS L. Works, ed. H. W. Donner (1935). 20, of which 5 
are in German: 4 P., 16 ir. 

BELL, HENRY G. Poems (Edinburgh, 1824); Romances and Minor Poems 
(1866). 15 (6 trans.): 5 S., 10 ir. 

BENNETT, WILLIAM C. Poems (1862); My Sonnets, see Ath., Dec. 23, 1843, 
p. 1133. At least 93: 90 P., 3 ir. 

BETHUNE, ALEXANDER. — Tales and Sketches (Edinburgh, 1838). See Cham- 
bers’ Ed. Jour., 7 (1839), 48. 

BIGSBY, ROBERT. Miscellaneous Poems (1842). 1 P. 
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BLACK, C. 1. Juvenile Poems. Contains chiefly sonnets, see Ath., Dec. 30, 
1843, p. 1160. 

BLACK, JOHN. See Havens, p. 689. 

BLACKIE, JOHN STUART. A. M. Stoddart’s John Stuart Blackie (1895); 
A. Stodart Walker’s Notes of a Life (1910); Leigh Hunt’s Book of the Sonnet; 
T. Hall Caine’s Sonnets of Three Centuries; The Scotsman, Sept. 15, 1874. 
1%: 10°S.,. 7 i. 

BLANCHARD, SAMUEL L. Lyric Offerings (1828). 22: 16 P., 6 ir. 

BLOOMFIELD, CHARLES. Robert Bloomfield’s Remains (1824). 1 ir. 

BLOOMFIELD, ROBERT. Remains (1824). 1 P. 

BLOXHAM, MARK. Paradise Regained. See Gent. Mag., n.s. 2 (1834), 614. 

BOOTHBY, BROOKE. See Havens, p. 687. 

BOWLES, WILLIAM L. See Havens, p. 689, also Fraser’s, 13 (1836), 738, and 
Blackwood’s, 24 (1828), 236. 52: 5 P., 47 ir. (2 of 15 lines, 1 of 13 lines). 

BOWRING, JOHN. Matins and Vespers (1823); Ancient Poetry . . . of Spain, 
see New Mo., 12 (1824), 266; Poetry of the Magyars (1830), see Ed. Rev., 
52 (1830-1), 335; Literary Souvenir for 1830; Tait’s Ed. Mag. IV (1837), 
VI (1839). At least 18 (3 trans.): 10 P., 8 ir. 

BRAY, E. A. See Havens, p. 694. 

BRAYLEY, EDWARD W. _Syr Reginalde (1803). 4: 2 S., 2 ir. 

BROOK, ARTHUR. Poems. See Gent. Mag., 88 pt. 2 (1818), 148. 

BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT. Poetical Works, Oxford ed. 89 P. 

BROWNING, ROBERT. Complete ... Works, Cambridge ed.; Browning Society’s 
Papers, pt. vii, p. 18. 10: 9 P., 1 ir. 

BRYAN, MARY. Sonnets and metrical tales (Bristol, 1815). 

BRYDGES, S. EGERTON. See Havens, p. 688, and add Res Literariae (Naples, 
1821-2); Autobiography (1834); Brit. Mus. Add. MSS 11343-11352, containing 
about 2200 sonnets (see M. K. Woodworth’s The Literary Career of ... 
Brydges, Oxford, 1935, pp. 78 ff.); A. M. Woodford’s Book of Sonnets (1841); 
Bertram Dobell’s Sidelights on . . . Lamb (1903); The Poetical Register for 
1801; Ath., Dec. 14, 1833; Fraser’s 13 (1836), 15 (1837); Gent. Mag., n.s. 5 
(1836). 120 (8 trans.), over 2000 not published: 68 P., 9 S., 43 ir. 

BURBIDGE, THOMAS. Poems (1838); Ambarvalia (1849). 92: 34 P., 6 S., 
52 ir. (1 of 15 lines). 

BYRON, LORD. Complete poetical works, Cambridge ed. 8 (1 trans.): 7 P., 
1 ir. 

CAMPBELL, CALDER. Miscellaneous Poems (1840), may contain sonnets; 
The Critic, n.s. 2 (1845-6), 4 (1846-7), 5 (1847), 6 (1847), 8 (1849), 9 
(1850), 10 (1851); Dublin Univ. Mag., 38 (1851); The Germ, 1 (1850); 
Howitt’s Jour., 2 (1847); Illuminated Mag., 2 (1843-4); Illustr. Lond. News, 
1 (1842); Ladies’ Companion, 1 (1849-50), 2d ser. 1 (1851), 3 (1853), 6 
(1854), 7 (1855), 8 (1855), 9, (1856), 10 (1856), 11 (1857); People’s Jour., 
n.s. 2 (1846), 3 (1847), 4 (1848); Tait’s Ed. Mag., n.s. 4 (1837), 6 (1839); 
7 (1840), 8 (1841), 11 (1844), 12 (1845). 82: 29 P.,1S., 1 Sp., 51 ir. 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS. Life and Times of Petrarch (1843). 5 ir. (trans., 1 of 
13 lines, 4 of 12 lines). 

CARTWRIGHT, EDMUND. See Havens, p. 687. 
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CARY, HENRY F. See Havens, p. 691, and add The Early French Poets (1846) ; 
The Examiner, Nov. 25, 1838; Gent. Mag., n.s. 26 (1846). This analysis is 
for sonnets after 1800 only: 42 (29 trans.): 38 P., 2 Sp., 2 ir. 

CHARLEMONT, JAMES CAULFIELD, EARL of. Select Sonnets of Petrarch 
(Dublin, 1822). Written before 1800. 

CHARNOCK, MARY A. _ Legendary Rhymes. See Gent. Mag., n.s. 21 (1844), 
58. 

CLARE, JOHN. Poems, ed. J. W. Tibble (1935). 379: 1 P., 54.S., 6 Sp., 318 ir. 
(95 in couplets, 3 bl. verse, 1 octosyll., 2 each of 12, 13, and 16 lines, 1 of 
20 lines) . 

[CLARKE, HEWSON?] “Saunter, Solomon,” pseud. Literary Leisure (1802). 
18: 6 P.,. 7 i. 

CLARKE, REV. N. Poems. See Gent. Mag., n.s. 20 (1843), 60. 

CLOUGH, ARTHUR H. Poems (1913); The Bothie (1848). 15: 7 P., 8 ir. 
(1 of 12 lines, 1 of 13 lines). 

COBBOLD, ELIZABETH. Poems (Ipswich, 1825). 17 (5 trans.): 8 S., 6 Sp., 
S ir. 

COLERIDGE, HARTLEY. Complete Poetical Works, ed. R. Colles (no date); 
Earl L. Griggs’s Hartley Coleridge (1929); Letters, ed. G. E. and E. L. Griggs 
(1936); T. Hall Caine’s Sonnets of Three Centuries; The Scottish Monthly 
Mag., 1 (1836); Littell’s Living Age, April 28, 1849. 182 (3 trans.): 78 P., 
2 S., 102 ir. (1 in couplets, 1 of 15 lines). 

COLERIDGE, SAMUEL T. See Havens, p. 690. 

COLERIDGE, SARA. Phantasmion (1837). 2 ir. 

COLLIER, WILLIAM. See Havens, p. 696. 

COLLINS, MORTIMER. Summer Songs (1860); Punch, 11 (1846). See D. M. 
Main’s Treasury of English Sonnets, p. 226. 

COOKSON, C. Glastonbury Abbey (1828). 2 ir. 

COURTIER, P. L. See Havens, p. 694. 

COWAN, ALEXANDER. Remains (Edinburgh, 1839). 5 (2 trans.): 3 P., 2 ir. 

COXE, EDWARD. Miscellaneous Poetry (1805). See Crit. Rev., 3d ser. 6 
(1805), 34. 

COXE, R. C. Wood-notes. See Ath., Sept. 29, 1849, p. 982. 

CROFT, THOMAS E. Poetical Remains (1836). 4: 1 P.,1S., 2 ir. 

CROWE, WILLIAM. Lewesdon Hill . . . enlarged (1804). 2 P. 

CURTIS, WILLIAM. Poems (1820). 31: 1 S., 27 Sp., 8 ir. 

DACRE, LADY. Translations from the Italian (1836). 22 (21 trans.): 16 P., 
1 S., & ir. 

DARK, MARIANN. Sonnets (1818). 40: 6 S., 34 ir. 

DAVENPORT, R. A. See Havens, p. 695, and add Folger Shakespeare Library 
MS 1140; The Lit. World, 1 (1839). 40: 15 P., 5 S., 2 Sp., 18 ir. 

DE CRESPIGNY, CAROLINE. My Souvenir. See Ath., June 22, 1844, p. 574. 

DERBY, EDWARD STANLEY, 14th EARL of. Translations (1862). 9 (6 
trans.): 8 S., 1 ir. 

DERMODY, THOMAS. See Havens, p. 691. 

DE VERE, AUBREY. A Song of Faith . . . and Sonnets (1842); The Literary 
Souvenir for 1832. 149 (7 trans.): 140 P., 9 ir. (1 octosyll.) 
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DE VERE, AUBREY, JR. The Waldenses (Oxford, 1842); The Search After 
Proserpine (Oxford, 1843); Irish Odes (New York, 1869); Poetical Works 
(1884): Medieval Records and Sonnets (1893); Leigh Hunt’s Book of the 
Sonnet. 324 (3 trans.): 308 P., 16 ir. 

DIMOND, WILLIAM. See Havens, p. 696. 

DODD, J. W. Ballads of Archery, Sonnets, etc. See Ed. Rev., 30 (1818), 542. 

DOUBLEDAY, THOMAS. | Sixty-five Sonnets [published anonymously with Wil- 
liam Green] (Baldwin, 1818); R. F. Housman’s Collection of English Sonnets; 
The Literary Souvenir for 1827. 

DOVASTON, JOHN. Poems (Shrewsbury, 1825). 382: 5 P., 1 S., 11 Sp., 15 ir. 

DUNSTER, CHARLES. See Havens, p. 687. 

EDMESTON, JAMES. Sacred Lyrics (1822). 1 Sp. 

EDWARDS, JOHN. The Tour of the Dove (1821). 7: 5 P., 2 ir. 

EGERTON-WARBURTON, R. E. Poems... and Sonnets (1877). 25 P. 

ELLIOTT, EBENEEZER. Poetical Works, ed. Edwin Elliott (1876); The Vil- 
lage Patriarch (1834), see D. M. Main’s Treasury of English Sonnets, p. 128; 
Tait’s Ed. Mag., 1 (1832), 4 (1837); People’s Jour., 1 (1846); Howitt’s Jour., 
1 (1848). 109: 9 P., 2S., 98 ir. (3 of 15 lines, 1 octosyll.). 

ELLIS, SARAH S._ The Irish Girl (New York, 1844). 1 ir. 

ELLISON, HENRY. Madmoments (1839); Touches on the Harp of Nature 
(1839); The Poetry of Real Life (1844), see Ath., Dec. 14, 1844, p. 1141. At 
least 278: 259 P., 19 ir. (1 of 15 lines). 

ERSKINE, RALPH. Gospel Sonnets. See Gent. Mag., n. s. 21 (1844), 625. 

EVANCE, MISS. Poems (1808). See Crit. Rev., 3d ser. 16 (1809), 329. 

EVANS, ROBERT W._ The Rectory of Valehead (1831). 1 S. 

FABER, FREDERICK W. Poems (1857). 115: 4 S., 111 ir. 

FANE, JULIAN. Ad Matrem (1857); Robert Lytton’s Julian Fane (1871). 
33: 1 P., 27 S., 5 ir. (1 of 13 lines). 

FEGUSON, ROBERT. The Shadow of the Pyramid, see Ath., April 8, 1848, 

p. 364; The Pipe of Repose, see Ath., Dec. 9, 1848, p. 1234. 

FINCH, MRS. B. Sonnets and Other Poems (1805). 

FISHER, JOHN. See Havens, p. 696. 

FISHER, SUSAN. A Legend of the Puritans (1837). 7: 2 P., 1 Sp., 4 ir. 

FITZGERALD, EDWARD. _ Poetical and Prose Writings, ed. George Bentham 
(New York, 1902-3); Some New Letters of . . . Fitzgerald, ed. F. R. Barton 
(1923). 3 (2 trans.): 1 P., 1 S., 1 ir. 

FLINDERS, A. Naboth the Jezreelite. See Ath., June 22, 1844, p. 574. 

FROUDE, RICHARD H. Lyra Apostolica (1836); Remains (1838-9). 3 P. 

GARROW, JOSEPH. The Early Life of Dante Alighieri (Florence, 1846). 26 
(all trans.): 22 P., 4 ir. (1 of 13 lines). 

GILLESPIE, WILLIAM. The Progress of Refinement (Edinburgh, 1805). 4: 
25S., 2 ir. 

GLASSFORD, JAMES. Lyrical Compositions . . . from the Italian Poets (Edin- 
burgh, 1834); Miscellanea (Edinburgh, 1818); Frondes Caducae (Chiswick, 
1824). 167 (166 trans.): 166 P., 1 in bl. verse. 
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GODWIN, CATHERINE G. Poetical Works, ed. A. C. Wigan (1854): 6: 1 S., 
5 ir. (1 of 13 lines). 

GOWER, SAMUEL. Napoleon, and Other Poems (1821), see Mo. Rev., 99 
(1822), 213; Monopolygraph (1841). 

GRANT, ANN. The Highlanders (1808). 3 S. 

GRANT, JOHNSON. Arabia . . . and Smaller Pieces (1815). See Mo. Mag., 
79 (1816), 436. 

GREEN, WILLIAM. _ Sixty-five Sonnets [published anonymously with Thomas 
Doubleday] (Baldwin, 1818); R. F. Housman’s Collection of English Sonnets. 

GRUNDY, EMMA. Poems and Translations (1841). 6: 3 P., 3 ir. 


GWYNNE, HORACE. Abdallah (1824). 1 P. 
HALL, ELIZABETH S. Poems on Several Occasions (1844). 5: 1 P.,2S.,1Sp., 
1 ir. 


HALLAM, ARTHUR HENRY. Remains (1834). 23 (2 trans., 6 in Italian): 
9 P., 4S., 10 ir. 

HAMILTON, SARAH. Sonnets (1825). See Quarterly Rev., 32 (1825), 549. 

HAMILTON, WILLIAM ROWAN. — R. P. Graves’ Life of Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton (Dublin, 1882-9). 73 (1 trans.): 25 P., 1 S., 47 ir. 

HAMLEY, EDWARD, or LE MESURIER. See Havens, p. 694. 

HANMER, JOHN. Sonnets (1840); A Memorial of the .. . Family of Hanmer 

. with an appendix of sonnets (1877), not seen. At least 60: 58 P., 2 ir. 

HANNAH, JOHN. Posthumous Rhymes (Beccles, 1854). 5: 1 P., 4 ir. 

HANSON, MARTHA. Sonnets (1809). See Mo. Rev., enl. ser. 62 (1810), 106. 

HARDINGE, GEORGE. See Havens, p. 687. 

HARLEY, G. D. See Havens, p. 695. 

HASTINGS, LADY FLORA. Poems (1841). 3 (2 trans.): 2 S., 1 ir. 

HATT, RICHARD. The Hermit (1810). See Crit. Rev., 3d ser. 21 (1811), 217. 

HAWKER, ROBERT S._ The Poetical Works, ed. A. Wallis (1899). 8 ir. (1 
of 10 lines, 1 of 16 lines). 

HAWKINS, THOMAS. One Centenary of Sonnets. See Gent. Mag., n. s. 19 
(1843) , 67. 

HEMANS, FELICIA. Poetical Works (1836). 113 (37 trans.): 17 S., 96 ir. 
(1 of 13 lines). 

HERBERT, JAMES. Poems. See Gent. Mag., n. s. 23 (1845), 521. 

HERSEE, WILLIAM. Poems (1810). 10: 1 P., 9 ir. (1 octosyll.). 

HERVEY, T. K. Poems, ed. Mrs. Hervey (Boston, 1866); The Gem for 1829; 
Ath., Aug. 15, 1846. 5 S. 

HILL, ISABEL. Holiday Dreams (1829). 5: 4 S., 1 ir. 

HINDS, SAMUEL. Sonnets. See Ed. Rev., 60 (1835), 536. 

HITCHINS, FORTESCUE. The Sea-shore (Sherborne, 1810). 6: 2 S., 4 ir. 

HOARE, EDWARD. — Solitary Moments. See Gent. Mag., n. s. 14 (1840), 290. 

HODGSON, FRANCIS. Lady Jane Gray (1809). See Crit. Rev., 3d ser. 18 
(1810), 21. 

HOFLAND, BARBARA. Life and Literary Remains (1849). 4: 1 P., 8 ir. 

HOLCROFT, THOMAS. See Havens, p. 693. 
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HOLLAND, JOHN. Cruciana, see Gent. Mag., n. s. 5 (1836), 60; Hopes of 
Matrimony, see Gent. Mag., n.s. 7 (1837), 72. 

HOLLAND, LORD. Some Account of . . . Lope Felix de Vega (1806); C. 
Lofft’s Laura (1814), IV. 2 P. 

HOLLAND, T. A. Dryburgh Abbey. See Gent. Mag., n. s. 25 (1846), 182. 

HOOD, THOMAS. Complete Poetical Works, ed. Walter Jerrold (1911). 39: 
20 P., 2 S., & Sp., 12 ir. 

HOPE, ALEXANDER. Poems. See Gent. Mag., n.s. 21 (1844), 60. 

HORNBLOWER, MRS. F. Poems. See Ath., April 6, 1844, p. 316. 

HOUGHTON, R. M. MILNES, Ist BARON. Poetical Works (1876); Poems of 
Many Years (1838); Leigh Hunt’s Book of the Sonnet; Hood’s Mag., 1 (1844). 
54 (2 trans.): 34 P., 2S., 18 ir. (1 octosyll.). 

HOWARD, NATHANIEL.  Bickleigh Vale (1804). 2 (trans.): 1 P., 1 octosyll. 

HOWITT, MARY. The Desolation of Eyam, by William and Mary Howitt 
(1827). At least 3 Sp. (Sonnets on pp. 94-5, 124, 157, 323 are by either 
William or Mary Howitt.) 

HOWITT, RICHARD. Antediluvian Sketches (1830); The Gem for 1832; Friend- 
ship’s Offering for 1832; Fraser’s, 15 (1837); Hood’s Mag., 4 (1845); Howitt’s 
Jour., 2 (1847); Tait’s Ed. Mag., n.s. 2 (1835), 15 (1848). 42: 7 P., 23 S., 
12 ir. 

HOWITT, WILLIAM. See Howitt, Mary. Howitt’s Jour., 1 (1847). At least 
2 P. 

HUDDESFORD, GEORGE. See Havens, p. 686. 

HUNT, LEIGH. Poetical Works, ed. H. S. Milford (1923); Juvenilia (1801). 
62 (17 trans.): 51 P., 3S., 8 ir. (1 in couplets) . 

HUNT, VINCENT LEIGH. Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography (1850); Letters to 
Leigh Hunt from his son Vincent, ed. A. Munby (Cambridge, 1934); Ath., July 
19, August 23, 1851. 4 P. 

HURREY, JOHN. Sonets, see Ath., Dec. 28, 1833; The Cottager’s Sabbath, see 
Gent. Mag., n. s. 23 (1845), 622. 

IRELAND, W. H. Neglected Genius (1812). 1 Sp. 

IRVING, EDWARD. _ Exposition of the Book of Revelation (1831). See D. M. 
Main’s Treasury of English Sonnets, pp. 142, 413. 

JENNINGS, JAMES. Poems; consisting of . . . sonnets . . . and other pieces 
(1810). 

JOHNSON, EDWARD L. Literary Remains (1844). 6 (3 trans.): 1 P., 1S. 
4 ir. (1 in couplets, caudated). 

JOHNSON, MARY. Original Sonnets (1810). Contains over 130 sonnets; see 
Crit. Rev., 3d ser. 23 (1811), 441. 

JOHNSTON, CHARLES. Sonnets (1823), see D. M. Main’s Treasury of Eng- 
lish Sonnets, p. 170; A Collection of Poems, ed. Joanna Baillie (1823), contains 
some of Johnston’s sonnets, see Mo. Rev., 103 (1824), 410 ff. 

JONES, J. The Anglo-Polish Harp. See Gent. Mag., n.s. 7 (1837), 519. 


KEATS, JOHN. Poetical Works, ed. H. B. Forman (1931); C. L. Finney’s The 
Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1986); TLS, Nov. 27, 1937. 
66 (1 trans.): 45 P., 16 S., 5 ir. (1 bl. verse, 1 of 12 lines). 
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KEBLE, JOHN. Miscellaneous Poems (1869); Lyra Apostolica (1836); Lyra 
Innocentium (New York, 1846). 34: 10 P., 10 S., 3 Sp., 11 ir. 

KEMBLE, FRANCES A. Poems (1844). 56: 1S., 55 ir. (1 of 15, 1 of 13, 1 
of 16 lines). 

KEMP, JAMES. Northernhay. See Crit. Rev., 3d ser. 14 (1808), 328. 

KENEALY, EDWARD. T. N. Talfourd’s Critical and Miscellaneous Writings 
(1842); Ainsworth’s Mag., 9 (1846); Dublin Univ. Mag., 27 (1846), 28 (1846). 
At least 13 (6 trans.): 1 S., 12 ir. 

KENNEY, JOHN HENRY. The Burniad (1808). 9: 7 S., 2 ir. (1 stanzaic). 

KENYON, JOHN. Poems (1838); A Day at Tivoli (1849). 9, 1 not seen: 6 P., 
3 3..1 -m. 

KING, E. Poems (1815). 4 ir. (3 octosyll.). 

LACEY, JAMES M._ The Farmhouse .. . with . . . Sonnets (1809). 

LAMB, CHARLES. See Havens, p. 693. 

LANDON, LETITIA E. Complete Works (Boston, N. Y., 1856). 1 ir. 

LANDOR, WALTER S. _ Poems, ed. Stephen Wheeler (1935). 1 (trans.) P. 

LATHAM, JOHN. English and Latin Poems (1853). 4 P. 

LEFTLEY, CHARLES. Sonnets, Odes, etc. See Mo. Rev., 79 (1816), 139. 

LEYDEN, JOHN. Sce Havens, p. 695. 

LLOYD, CHARLES. See Havens, p. 694. 

LLWYD, R. See Havens, p. 692. 

LOFFT, CAPEL. Laura (1814); Mo. Mirror, 7 (1810). 329 (202 trans. 1 in 
Italian): 295 P., 4 S., 30 ir. (7 octosyll., 1 of 13, 1 of 18 lines). 

LOFFT, SARAH WATSON (FINCH). See Havens, p. 696 . 

LOTT, HENRY F. One Hundred Sonnets, see The People’s Jour., 9 (1850), 43; 
The People’s Jour., 1 (1846), 3 (1847), 5 (1848), 6 (1848), 7 (1849), n.s. 1 
(1849); Eliza Cook’s Jour., 1 (1850), 2 (1850). Only 39 seen: 32 P., 7 ir. 

LOUIS. Sonnets See Crit. Rev., 3d ser. 19 (1810), 334. 

LOVELL, ROBERT. See Havens, p. 694. 

LYELL, C. The Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri (1835). 

LYON, EMMA. Miscellaneous Poems (Oxford, 1812). 

LYTTON, EDWARD BULWER-LYTTON, Ist BARON. Poetical and Dra- 
matic Works (1852-4). 1 ir. 

M’CARTHY, DENIS F. Ballads, Poems, ete. (Dublin, 1850); Underglimpses, 
and Other Poems (1857). 7 P. 

MACKAY, CHARLES. Poetical Works (1876); Voices from the Mountains 
(1846-7); Ballads and Lyrics (1859); Gossamer and Snowdrift (1890). 18: 
2 P., 16 ir. (1 with variations in line length). 

MACKENZIE, W. The Sorrows of Seduction (1805). 

MALLOCK, DAVID. The Immortality of the Soul (New York, 1833). $ ir. 

MANGAN, JAMES C. _ Poems, ed. D. O'Donoghue (Dublin, 1903); Selected 
Poems, ed. L. Guiney (1897). 7 (2 trans.): 4 P., 8 ir. 

MARTIN, THEODORE. “ Dante and Beatrice,” Tait’s Ed. Mag., n.s. 12 (1845); 
The book of Ballads, ed. Bon Gaultier [Theodore Martin] (1845), see Fraser’s 
831 (1845), 420. At least 26 (trans.): 8 P., 18 ir. 
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MATHIAS, T. J. Lyrick Poetry (Naples, 1832). 1 P. 

MAVOR, WILLIAM. See Havens, p. 693. 

MERIVALE, JOHN HERMAN. Poems (1844). 9: 7 P., 1 S., 1 ir. 

MILLHOUSE, ROBERT. Blossoms (1823), composed entirely of sonnets, see 
Mo. Rev., 100 (1823), 433; The Song of the Patriot (1927); Sherwood Forest. 
see New Mo., 24 (1828), 105; The Literary World, 1 (1839). At least 42: 
4P.,8S., 7 Sp., 28 ir. 

MILMAN, HENRY H._ The Poetical Works (1839). 

MITFORD, JOHN. The Life of Milton, prefixed to Milton’s Poetical Works 
(1845), see A. Dyce’s Specimens of English Sonnets; London Mag., 7 (1823); 
Gent. Mag., n. s. 2 (1834), 6 (1836), 8 (1837), 12 (1839), 18 (1842). 3 r. 

MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL. Poems (1810); Dramatic Scenes (1827); Works 
(Philadelphia, 1841). 24: 17 P., 7 ir. 

MOIR, DAVID M. _ [pseud. A] Poetical Works, ed. Aird (1852); Friendship’s 
Offering for 1829; The Literary Souvenir for 1827; Blackwood’s, 6 (1819-20), 
7 (1820), 8 (1820-1), 10 (1821), 14 (1823), 17 (1825), 19-24 (1826-28), 30 
(1831); The City of Lond. Mag., 1-2 (1842-3). 91: 9 P., 3S. 79 ir. (1 of 
13 lines). 

MONCRIEFF, WILLIAM T., pseud. See Thomas, William Thomas. 

MONTAGU, MONTAGU. Fifty Sonnets (1860). 

MONTGOMERY, JAMES. See Havens, p. 693. 

MOORE, DUGALD. The African (Glasgow, 1830); The Bridal Night (Glasgow, 
1831). 24: 1 P., 4S., 19 ir. (3 of 15, 1 of 16 lines). 

MOREHEAD, ROBERT. Poetical Epistles (Edinburgh, 1814). 

MOTHERWELL, WILLIAM. Poetical Works (Glasgow, 1849). 7 ir. (2 bl. 
verse, 1 of 21 lines). 

MOULTRIE, JOHN. Poems (1876). 100 P. 

MOXON, EDWARD. Sonnets (1837); The Gem for 1829. 56: 2 P., 54 ir. 

MUNRO, ROBERT. Poems (Edinburgh, 1843). 2 ir. 

MURRAY, GEORGE. §Islaford (1845). 7: 2 P., 3 S., 2 ir. 

NEELE, HENRY. Poems (1823); Literary Remains (New York, 1829). 10: 
2P.,2S.. 6 ir. (1 of 13 lines). 

NEWMAN, JOHN H. Lyra Apostolica (1836). 17: 16 P., 1 ir. 

NICOLL, ROBERT. Poems (Edinburgh, 1843). 3: 1 S., 2 ir. 

NOBLE, THOMAS. Poems (Liverpool, 1821); C. Lofft’s Laura (1814). 14: 
11 P., 2 58., 1 ir. 

NOEL. Rhymes and Roundelayes. See Ath., Aug. 20, 1842, p. 746. 

NORTHAMPTON, LORD, ed. The Tribute (1837). Contains sonnets by Lord 
Northampton, Aubrey de Vere, Charles Strong, John Eagles, Henry 'Thompson, 
and W. Empson: see Ed. Rev., 66 (1837), 108 ff. 

NORTON, CAROLINE S. The Dream; and Other Poems (1840). 19 S. 

NOTT, JOHN. Petrarch Translated (1808). At least 70 (trans.) P., other sonnets 
in ms. not seen. 


O'DOHERTY, MORGAN. Bubble and Squeak (Briston, 1831). See Fraser's, 
4 (1831), 33, 347. He also published sonnets in Fraser's, 1836-1840. 

O'FLAHERTY, CHARLES. Poems (Dublin, 1813). 35:1 Sp., 34 ir. (1 octo 
syll., 1 of 16 lines). 
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OPIE, EMILIA. See Havens, p. 691. 

PARK, THOMAS. See Havens, p. 690. 

PATMORE, COVENTRY. Poems (1844). 3 P. 

PAYNTER, DAVID W. The Muse in Idleness (Manchester, 1819). 1 P. 

PEEL, EDMUND. An Appeal to Europe (Newport, 1829); Judge Not, see R. 
F. Housman’s Collection of English Sonnets. At least 13 P. 

PENN, JOHN. See Havens, p. 690. 

PHILLIPS, JOHN. Valence (1830). See Ath., March 13, 1830, p. 164. 

PIERCE, ELIZABETH. Village pencillings (1842). 1S. 

POLWHELE, R. See Havens, p. 687. 

PORTER, ANNA M. Ballads, romances, etc. (1811). See C. Lofft’s Laura 
(1814), II, ecexlvii. 

PRAED, WINTHROP M. _ Poems (1864). 2: 1 P., 1 ir. (with variations in the 
line lengths) . 

PRATT, S. J. See Havens, p. 696. 

PRINCE, JOHN C. Hours with the Muses (Manchester, 1841); Eliza Cook’s 
Jour, 4 (1851). 23: 5 S., 1 Sp. 17 ir. 

PRINGLE, THOMAS. Poetical Works (1838); Friendship’s Offering for 1834. 
27: 20 P., 7 ir. 

PRIOR, JAMES. The Country House. See Gent. Mag., n.s. 27 (1847), 167. 

PROCTER, ADELAIDE A. Poems (Boston, 1875). 1 ir. 

PROCTER, BRYAN WALLER. “Barry Cornwall,’ pseud. Poetical Works 
(1822); A Sicilian Story (1820); English Songs (1832); The Gem for 1829; 
R. F. Housman’s Collection of English Sonnets; Leigh Hunt’s Book of the 
Sonnet; People’s Jour., 2 (1846). 23: 11 P., 12 ir. 

PULLING, WILLIAM. Sonnets (1840). 112 P. 

PYE, H. J. See Havens, p. 689. 

PYE, MARY. Poems (Stoke Park, 1802). 1 S. 

RADCLIFFE, ANNE. See Havens, p. 691. 

RAGG, THOMAS. The Incarnation. See Gent. Mag., n.s. 2 (1834), 74. 

REES, MARY I. The Forest House. See Ath., Aug. 24, 1850, p. 893. 

REYNOLDS, JOHN HAMILTON. Poetry and Prose, ed. Marsh (1928). 20: 
15 P., 2S. 3 ir. 

RHODES, HENRIETTA. Poems (Brentford, 1814). 1 (trans.) S. 

RICE, STEPHEN E. SPRING. Aubrey De Vere, Jr., Poetical Works (1884). 
24 P. 

RICHARDSON, DAVID L. Sonnets (1825), see Blackwood’s 21 (1827), 856; 
Literary Leaves (Calcutta, 1840); Literary Chit-chat (Calcutta, 1848); Friend- 
ship’s Offering for 1829; Gent. Mag., 97 (1827). 72: 56 P.,2S., 14 ir. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE F. Sketches in Prose and Verse, 2d ser. (1838). 
4 ir. 

RICKMAN, THOMAS C. Poetical Scraps (1803); Elegy to the Memory of 
Thomas Paine (1810); C. Lofft’s Laura (1814), II. 24 (3 or 4 trans.): 3 P., 
15 S., 6 ir. (2 in couplets, 1 anapestic). 


ROBERTSON, LORD. Gleams of Thought. See Ath., June 26, 1847, p. 166. 
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ROBINSON, MARY. See Havens, p. 689. 

RODD, THOMAS. Sonnets (1814). 118: 14 P., 29 S., 75 ir. 

ROGERS, SAMUEL. Complete Poetical Works, ed. E. Sargent (Boston, 1860). 
2 ir. (1 in bl. verse). 

ROSCOE, ROBERT. Chevy Chase (1813), see D. M. Main’s Treasury of Eng- 
lish Sonnets, p. 134; Poems for Youth (1820), see Main, p. 135; Ath., Dec. 
14, 1850. 

ROSCOE, THOMAS. — Sismondi’s Historical View of the Lit. of the South of 
Europe tr. by T. Roscoe (1823), see R. F. Housman’s Collection of English 
Sonnets, p. 357; Friendship’s Offering for 1829, 1830; The Gem for 1830. 

ROSCOE, WILLIAM. See Havens, p. 687, and add Gent. Mag., 86 pt. 2 (1816), 
256. 

ROSCOE, WILLIAM CALDWELL. Poems, ed. Hutton (1860). 26: 17P.,35., 
6 ir. 

ROSCOE, WILLIAM STANLEY. Poems (1834). 10 P. 

ROSE, WILLIAM STEWART. Rhymes (Brighton, 1837). 7 P. 

ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA. Poetical Works with memoir . . . by W. M. Rossetti 
(1904); Family Letters of C. Rossetti, ed. W. M. Rossetti (New York, 1908), 
p. 8. 203 (6 in Italian): 188 P., 15 ir. (1 octosyll-). 

ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL. Works, ed. William M. Rossetti (1911); P. F. 
Baum’s Analytical List of Manuscripts in the Duke Univ. Library (Durham, 
N. C., 1931). 383 (172 trans., 3 in Italian): 296 P., 87 ir. (3 octosyll., most 
of the rest legitimate but for the introduction of a third rime in the octave). 

ROSSETTI, WILLIAM M. Democratic Sonnets (1907); The Germ, 1 (1850); 
W. Sharp’s Sonnets of This Century. At least 57: 52 P., 5 ir. 

RUSKIN, JOHN. Works, ed. Cook and Wedderburn (1903-12), II. 6: 3 P., 3 ir. 

RUTHERFORD ELIZA. Maternal Sketches. See New Mo., 36 (1832), 301. 

RUTLAND, JOHN MANNERS, 7th DUKE of.  England’s Trust (1841). 20: 
1 P., 10 i. 

RYDER, H. D. The Angelicon: a Gallery of Sonnets, on the Divine Attributes. 
See Ath., Aug. 22, 1840, p. 659. 

ST. AUBYN, MARY. The Deformed (1842). 3 ir. (1 bl. verse, 1 octosyll.). 

ST. MAWE, JOHN. Selections from the Papers of (1821). 15. 

SANDERSON, THOMAS. Original Poems (1800). See Crit. Rev., 2d ser. 32 
(1801), 228. 

SARGENT, JANE A. _ Sonnets. See Gent. Mag., 87 pt. 2 (1817), 151. 

SCOTT, WILLIAM B. Poems (1875); A Poet’s Harvest Home (1882); Auto- 
biographical Notes, ed. Minto (New York, 1892); The Germ, 1 (1850); T. H. 
Caine’s Sonnets of Three Centuries. At least 69: 2 P., 2 S., 65 ir. 

SEWELL, MARY. Poems and Essays (1805-9); C. Lofft’s Laura, II. 6 ir. (1 
of 15, 1 of 16 lines, 1 octosyll., 1 in couplets). 

SHAFTON, PIERS. Vagaries (1827). 3 ir. 

SHELLEY, PERCY BYSSHE. Poems, ed. T. Hutchinson (1919). 17 2 trans.): 
1 P.,15S., 15 ir. (1 of 18 lines). 

SKURRAY, FRANCIS. The Shepherd’s Garland (1832); Sonnets (1845), con- 
tains 350 sonnets, most of them in couplets, see Gent. Mag., n.s. 24 (1845), 
613. 129: 5 S., 124 ir. (106 in couplets, 1 of 16 lines). 
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SMALLPIECE, ANNA M. Original Sonnets (1806). 

SMART, ALEXANDER. Rambling Rhymes (Edinburgh, 1834). 2 S. 

SMITH, CHARLES L. Odes and Sonnets (Cambridge, 1842), not seen; Foot- 
prints on My Path of Life (1868). At least 23 P. 

SMITH, CHARLOTTE. See Havens, p. 689. 

SMITH, FREDERIC G. Poems (1851). 

SMITH, HORATIO. Poetical Works (1846); Amarynthus (1821). 18: 15 P., 
3 ir. 

SMITH, JAMES. Poetical Works of Horace Smith and James Smith, ed. Sargent 
(New York, 1857). 2S. 

SMITHERS, HENRY. Affectation (1807). 2: 1 S., 1 bl. verse. 

SNOW, ROBERT. Poems (1843); Memorials of a Tour on the Continent (1845). 
18 ir. (1 in couplets). 

SOTHEBY, WILLIAM. See Havens, p. 691. 

SOUTHEY, ROBERT. See Havens, p. 693. 

STAGG, JOHN. The Cumbrian Minstrel (Manchester, 1821). 78: 43 S., 35 ir. 
(11 in couplets, 18 with variations in line length, 1 of 15 and 1 of 16 lines). 

STARKE, MARIANA. The Beauties of Carlo-Mario Maggi (1811). See Crit. 
Rev., 3d ser. 22 (1811), 442. 

STARKEY, DIGBY. Theoria (Dublin, 1847). See R. P. Graves’ Life of ... 
Hamilton (Dublin, 1882-9), II, 544. 

STEWART, ALLAN. Poetical Remains (Paisley, 1838). 2 ir. 

STEWART, JOHN. Genevieve (1810). 4: 1 S., 8 ir. 

STILL, PETER. The Cottar’s Sunday (Aberdeen, 1845). 15: 10 S., 5 ir. 

STOCKDALE, MARY R. See Havens, p. 695. 

STODDART, THOMAS TOD. Angling Songs (1889, earlier ed. 1839). 7 ir. 

STRANGFORD, LORD. Poems from . -. . Luis de Camoens (1803). 20 (trans.): 
16 P., 4 ir. 

STRICKLAND, AGNES. The Seven Ages of Woman (1827); Demetrius, see 
Gent. Mag., n. s. 1 (1834), 85; Friendship’s Offering for 1829; The Lady’s Mag., 
impr. ser. 1 (1830), 17 (10 trans.): 10 P., 3 S., 4 ir. (1 of 13 lines). 

STRINGER, JAMES. A Cantab’s Leisure (1829). 16: 1 P.,15S., 14 ir. 

STRONG, CHARLES. Specimens of Sonnets from the Most Celebrated Italian 
Poets (1827), see R- F. Housman’s Collection of English Sonnets, p. 348; 
Sonnets (Oxford, 1835), see Housman, pp. 264 ff. The Sat. Mag., July 31, 
1841. At least 31 P. 

STRONG, E. K. See Havens, p. 694. 

STRUTHERS, JOHN. Poetical Works (1850). 2: 1 P., 1S. 

STURT, ANNE B._ Reminiscences of Our Mother (1873). 7: 4 P., 3 ir. 

SWEEDLAND, EDWARD. Poems. See Gent. Mag., 95 pt. 1 (1825), 541. 

SYMMONS, CAROLINE. Poems by Caroline . . . and Charles Symmons (1812). 
6 P. 

SYMMONS, CHARLES. Poems by Caroline . . - and Charles Symmons (1812). 
4 P. 

TALFOURD, THOMAS N. Dramatic Works (1852); The Champion, April 11, 
1819, Sept. 15, 1821; Examiner, Sept. 7, 1817. 21: 9 P., 12 ir. 
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TARIT, WILLIAM MACKDOWALL. Odes, Sonnets, ete. See Crit. Rev., 3d 
ser. 14 (1808), 444. 

TAYLOR, GEORGE. The Mental Claims of the Sexes (1821). 20: 18 Sp., 2 ir. 

TAYLOR, HENRY. Edwin the Fair (1845). 1 ir. 

TAYLOR, JOHN. See Havens, p. 691, and add Gent. Mag., 96 pt. 2, 99 pt. 2 
(1826-9) , 101 pt. 1 (1831), 102 pt. 1 (1832). 117: 86 P., 26 S., 5 ir. 

TAYLOR. WILLIAM. Parnassian Wild Shrubs, see Crit. Rev., 4th ser. 6 (1814), 
93: J. W. Robberds’ Memoir of . . . William Taylor, see Gent. Mag., n. s. 21 
(1844), 360. 

TENNYSON, ALFRED. Poetic and Dramatic Works, Cambridge ed.; Works, 
ed. Hallam, Lord Tennyson (1913), p. 893. 30: 19 P., 11 ir. 

TENNYSON, FREDERICK. Days and Hours (1854); Shorter Poems, ed. 
Charles Tennyson (1813); Friendship’s Offering for 1832. 22: 2 P., 2 S., 18 ir. 

THELWALL, JOHN. See Havens, p. 690. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM THOMAS. “ William Thomas Moncrieff,” pseud. Poems 
(Lambeth, 1829). 13 (1 trans-): 1 P., 1 S., 11 ir. (1 of 16 lines). 

THOMSON, ALEXANDER. — See Havens, p. 692. 

THURLOW, EDWARD HOVELL-THURLOW, 2d BARON. Edition of Sidney’s 
Defence of Poesy (1810); Poems on Several Occasions, 2d ed. enlarged (1813); 
An Appendix to Poems on Several Occasions (1813), see Gent. Mag., 83 pt. 2 
(1813), 579; Sonnets (Brussels, 1819); Poems on Several Occasions (1822); 
Gent. Mag., 83 pt. 2 (1813), 84 pt. 1 (1814), 85 pt. 2 (1815), 86 pt. 1 (1816). 
At least 67 (3 trans.): 7 P., 45 S., 13 Sp., 2 ir. 

TIGHE, MARY. See Havens, p. 695. 

TOMALIN, JAMES B. Exercises of a Recumbent Vacation (1861). 1 ir. 

TOWNSEND, CHARLES. Winchester (Winchester, 1835); A Few Leaves (1860). 
12: Il P., 1 ee. 

TOWNSEND, G. _ Illustrations of the Pilgrim’s Progress; being 17 engravings . . . 
with descriptive sonnets. See Ath., Jan. 16, 1841, p. 62 (advertisement) . 
TOWNSHEND, CHAUNCEY H. The Weaver's Boy (1825); Sermons in Son- 
nets (1851), see D. M. Main’s Treasury of English Sonnets, p. 174; Praed’s 
Poetical Works (1844); The Gem for 1829. At least 33 (1 trans.): 30 P., 

S ir. 

TRENCH, RICHARD C. The Story of Justin Martyr (1835), see R. F. Hous- 
man’s Collection of English Sonnets, pp. 285 ff.; Sabbation (1838); Poems 
(1841); Poems from Eastern Sources (1842); W. Sharp’s Sonnets of This 
Century. At least 56: 24 P., 32 ir. 

TUPPER, MARTIN F._ Geraldine (1838); An Author’s Mind (1841); Proverbial 
Philosophy (1838-1842); Ballads for the Times (1850); Lyrics of the Heart 
and Mind (1855); Three Hundred Sonnets (1860), not seen; Cithara (1863) ; 
My Life as an Author (1886); Dublin Univ. Mag., 52 (1858). 264 (1 trans.): 
3 P., 3 S., 258 ir. (1 of 11, 1 of 12, 1 of 13, 9 of 15, 4 of 16, and 3 of 17 lines). 

TURNER, CHARLES TENNYSON. Collected Sonnets, ed. Hallam, Lord Tenny- 
son (1898). 343: 8 P., 25 S., 310 ir. (1 incomplete) . 

TURNOUR, EDWARD JOHN. Thoughts in Youth and Age (1831). 20: 11S. 
9 ir. (8 octosyll., 1 in couplets). 

TYSON, A. G. An Essay on the Poetic and Musical Customs of the Ancients 
(1852). 3: 1S., 2 ir. (1 of 15 lines). 
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TYTLER, A. F. See Havens, p. 689. 

VAN DYK, HARRY S._ Theatrical Portraits (1822). 7: 35., 4 ir. 

WADE, J. A. The Dwelling of Fancy. See New Mo., 33 (1831), 350. 

WADE, THOMAS. Mundi et cordis (1835); Illuminated Mag., n. s. 4 (1845); 
Monthly Repository, n. s. 9 (1835); People’s Jour., 4-5 (1847). 126: 2 P., 
13 S., 111 ir. (1 in bl. verse, 1 in couplets). 

WALKER, WILLIAM S. Poetical Remains, ed. Moultrie (1852). See D. M. 
Main’s Treasury of English Sonnets, p. 158. 

WALPOLE, ROBERT. Isabel (Cambridge, 1805). See Ed. Rev., 6 (1805), 290. 


WATTS, ALARIC. Poetical Sketches (1822); Lyrics of the Heart (1851); The 
Mirror, 15 (1830). 11 (1 trans.) ir. 
WATTS, SUSANNA. Original Poems. See Crit. Rev., 2d ser. 37 (1834), 435 ff. 


WAY, LEWIS. Poems (Stansted, 1822). 1 ir. (in couplets). 

WEBBE, CORNELIUS. Sonnets (1820), see London Mag., 1 (1820), 423, 531-2, 
2 (1820), 56; Summer .. . and sonnets (1821), see New Mo., 3 (1821), 524; 
Friendship’s Offering for 1837, 1838; Gent. Mag-, 93 pt. 1 (1820). Only 16 
seen: 9 P., 4 S., 8 ir. 

WEST, JANE. See Havens, p. 693. 

WESTON, STEPHEN. See Havens, p. 692, and add The Englishman Abroad 
(1824) (2 trans. ir.). 

WHEATLEY, BENJAMIN R. Buds of Poesy (1838). 2 ir. 

WESTWOOD, THOMAS. Poems (1840). See Ath., Sept. 19, 1840, p. 727. 

WHEELWRIGHT, CHARLES A. _ Poems (1811). 1 (trans.) ir. (16 lines). 

WHITE, HENRY KIRKE. See Havens, p. 696. 

WHITE, JOSEPH BLANCO. Life (1845). 2 P. 

WHITEHEAD, CHARLES. Mackenzie Bell’s Charles Whitehead (1884); Friend- 
ship’s Offering for 1835. 7 P. 

WHYTEHEAD, T. Poems. Contains at least 30 sonnets; see Gent. Mag., n.s. 
18 (1842), 295. 

WIFFIN, JEREMIAH H. The Works of Garcilasso de la Vega (1823); R. F 
Housman’s Collection of English Sonnets. 44 (43 trans.): 1 P., 43 ir. 

WILBERFORCE, SAMUEL. Poems (1884). 11: 8 P., 3 ir. (1 oct.). 

WILLIAMS, ISAAC. The Cathedral (1838); Thoughts in Past Years (1838); 
The Baptistery (Oxford, 1842); The Altar (1847). 374: 289 P., 85 ir. (1 of 
13 lines). 

WILLIAMS, ROWLAND. “Goronva Camlan,” pseud. Lays from the Cimbric 
Lyre (1846). 25: 17 P., 8 ir. 

WILSON, MRS. CORNWELL BARON. Astarte. See New Mo., 3 (1821), 187. 

WILSON, ISAAC. Miscellanies (Kingston-upon-Hull, 1829). 10 S. 

WILSON, JOHN. Works, ed. Ferrier (1855-8), XII. 10: 2 S., 8 ir. (1 of 13 


lines) . 
WOLFERSTAN, MRS. The Enchanted Flute. See Gent. Mag., 93 pt. 1 (1823), 
247. 


WOLLASTON, SUSAN. One Hundred Sonnets .. . after the Italian of Petrarch 
(1841). 100 (trans.) P. 


WOOD, HENRY R. Poems (York, 1809). 
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WOODWARD, GEORGE M. Comic Works (1808). 38 S. 

WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM. Poetical Works, ed. T. Hutchinson (1932); Poeti- 
cal Works, ed. Knight (1896), VIII, 215. 523 (8 trans.): 274 P., 2 S., 247 ir. 
(207 of these are legitimate except for their introduction of a third rime in the 
octave) . 

WORGAN, JOHN D._ Select Poems (1810). 45 (3 trans.): 1 P., 21 S., 28 ir. 

WORTLEY, LADY E. S. Hours at Naples (1837); Lays of Leisure Hours, see 
Gent. Mag., n. s. 9 (1838), 619; Sonnets, Written Chiefly on a Tour (1839); 
Jairah, see Ath., Jan. 2, 1841, p. 14; Friendship’s Offering for 1843; Blackwood’s, 
37 (1835). At least 168 P. 

WRANGHAM, FRANCIS. See Havens, p. 692. 

WRIGHT, I. C. Poems (Nottingham, 1873). 6: 3 P., $3 ir. 

WYATT, CHARLES P. Poems (1837). 24 (4 trans.): 2 P., 1 S., 21 ir. 
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CARLYLE AND THE SAINT-SIMONIANS 
The Concept of Historical Periodicity 
By HILL SHINE 


This study attempts to show the entry of a French influence into British 
thought of the Nineteenth Century. By tracing the impact of the Saint-Simonian 
concept of history upon Carlyle’s writings after 1830, it supplements recent 
investigations into the sources of Carlyle’s thought. And it suggests a funda- 
mental relation between his philosophy of history and his social philosophy. 

The material examined in preparation of this study includes some fugitive 
publications by the Saint-Simonians and two interesting but unpublished frag- 


ments by Carlyle. 13+ 191 pages. $2.25 





TEN OLD ENGLISH POEMS 
PUT INTO MODERN ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE VERSE 
By KEMP MALONE 


“The poems here brought together have been put into modern English but 
otherwise have been changed as little as possible. The rendering is as literal 
as I could make it within the verse form used, and the verse follows faithfully 
(though not with absolute strictness) the rules governing the composition of 
classical Old English poetry. . . . Made as a labor of love, these moderniza- 
tions are now put into print in the hope that they may lead some lovers of 
poetry to the old poems themselves. . . . Six of the poems are taken from the 
Exeter Book, the earliest anthology of English poetry. The other four are drawn 
from various sources. In date, the ten poems range from the seventh century 
to the tenth. The two love poems have a special interest, . . .” 


x +50 pages. $1.25 From the Preface 





GRONGAR HILL 
By JOHN DYER 


EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
By RICHARD C. BOYS 


John Dyer’s “‘ Grongar Hill’ generally shares with the more important Seasons 
the credit for helping to re-awaken an interest in external nature in Augustan 
England. But although most of the quiet fame it has today is due to the poem's 
historical importance, ‘“Grongar Hill” is well worth reading on its own merits. 
The complimentary remarks of such critics as Dr. Johnson and Wordsworth are 
proof of this. 

For the first time a careful study of the various texts of the poem has been 
made. Since the final text of ‘“‘ Grongar”’ is available in anthologies the emphasis 
here is on the earlier versions, the first octosyllabic text being printed opposite 
the Pindarics. Variant readings from the heroic-couplet fragment and from the 
other octosyllabic versions are also given. For those readers who wish to see the 
poem in its best form the final text has been included. In an attempt to clear 
up the confusion surrounding the order of the various versions, the editor has 
examined them carefully and has arranged them accordingly. 

Roughly half of the book is taken up with the text, while the remaining space 
is devoted to pertinent material about John Dyer and ‘“ Grongar Hill.” Much 
of this is illuminating and pleasant reading based on accounts in travel books, 
the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments, etc. For this reason the book, 
which is handsomely bound and printed, should appeal to the amateur interested 
in eighteenth-century poetry as well as to the professional scholar. 


xi + 114 pages. $1.75 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS - BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 




















